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COMMENT 


Tuk new year opens with the temporary obscuration of 
national by State politics, President RoosrEve.t’s virtual as- 
sumption of the leadership of the Republican party in the 
Empire commonwealth being no longer susceptible of dis- 
guise. Events have foreed him, against his will, to consent 
to play for the moment the part of dictator in his native 
State, and Governor Hiacins is acting as his master of horse. 
It is well known that a similar arrogation of authority by 
President Arriur in 1882 split the Republican party in the 
State of New York, and caused the election of Grover CLEVE- 
LAND to the Governorship by a plurality of nearly 200,000. 
There is only a superficial analogy, however, between the two 
Situations. In 1882 no gross and scandalous misconduct had 
exposed the State leaders of the Republican party to public 
odium. Mr. Arrisur’s personal interposition in the State 
polities of New York in order to obtain for his Secretary 
of the Treasury, Judge Foucrer, the Republican nomination 
for the Governorship, was prompted, not by a desire to promote 
party regeneration and the common weal; but by the selfish 
wish to further his own candidacy for the nomination to 
the Presideney in 1884. No such egotistic motive for the 
attempt to rescue the Republican party in the Empire com- 
monwealth from the disintegration and obloquy to which it 
has been brought by ex-Governor OpeLt and his accomplices 
can be imputed to Mr. Roosevert. He has repeatedly and 
emphatically said that under no circumstances will he accept 
a renomination for the Presidency in 1908. Having, therefore, 
no selfish end to gain, and being safeguarded from suspicion 
on the part of fair-minded men, he was at liberty to remember 
that he is a native of New York, deeply interested in its wel- 
fare and in the purity, integrity, and efficiency of the political 
party to which his public life has been devoted. He wouid not 
have played the part of a man had he folded his arms and 
remained an impassive spectator of the humiliation and ruin 
of the once mighty organization to which he owed investiture 
with the powers of his great office. The interference which 
on ArTHUR’S part was discreditable and hurtful is, in the case 
of President Roosrvett, laudable and indispensable. The for- 
mer intermeddled to exasperate and disrupt; the latter has 
interposed to consolidate and save. 











If Mr. Roosevevt’s present attitude toward New York State 
polities differs by the whole diameter of morals from that 
assumed by Mr. ArrHur in 1882, it is as sharply differentiated 
in respect of method. Mr. Roosrve.tt has never worn a dress- 
coat in barrooms to impress-district leaders, nor been hand 
in glove with the small fry of machine politicians. He has 
never abased the Presideney by roving up and down his native 
State to make factional harangues and confabulate with local 
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wire-pullers. Such influence as he has deemed it opportune 
and needful to exert has been exercised with dignity, cireum- 
spection, and moderation. Those New York Republican lead- 
ers who desire the purgation and redemption of their party 
in their State have gone voluntarily to the President at Wash- 
ington. He has not sought them in their homes, nor has he 
summoned them to the White House. They have asked for 
help as a right, and it has been accorded as a duty. From 
the midst of defeat, dissension, and distress they have sent 
forth a Macedonian ery, and the appeal has been answered in 
a discreet, a disinterested, an instructive, and an invigorating 
way. Mr. Roosevert has named no names; he has confined 
himself to defining principles. He has dictated no particular 
candidates for the important offices of chairman of the Repub- 
lican County Committee in the county of New York, of 
chairman of the State Committee, of Speaker of the Assembly, 
and the leader of the majority on the floor of that House; 
he has simply described the qualifications which fitting nomi- 
nees for such posts ought to possess. No one knows better 
than the President that it is for the. rank and file of the 
Republican party to pick out the men they would have repre- 
sent them on committees and in the Legislature; but if their 
selection is a happy one, Mr. Roosrveit, as a fellow citizen 
and fellow Republican, has the right to offer the men selected 
all the support and.encouragement at his disposal. So long 
as it is free from factional bias or favoritism, the President’s 
lively interest in the purification of the New York Republican 
organization and in the political future of his native State 
is not only reasonable, but if it were not fortheoming he would 
be reereant to the examples set by two illustrious predecessors, 
to wit, Wasuinctron and Jrerrerson, who, amid the strain and 
the whirl of national and international business, never failed 
to keep a vigilant watch on the local politics of the Old 
Dominion. 


The reasons why the control of the Republican organiza- 
tion in the State of New York should be wrenched from ex- 
Governor OpELL are-patent. In 1900, before Oprtt had been 
accused of any seandalous job or was in a position to plan 
and execute any great act of treachery, he was swept into 
the Governorship, mainly through McKINLEy’s momentum, 
by a plurality of 111,000. His conduct as the State Executive 
was so unsatisfactory that when he was renominated for a 
second term in 1992 he proved so weak a candidate that he 
barely escaped defeat by a plurality of less than 9000 votes. 
Two years later, President RoosrveLttT carried the State by 
more than 175,000 plurality, whereas Mr. Hiacrns, who then 
labored under the disability of being tagged as “ OpELt’s 
man,” got less than 81,900. It follows that in 1906 the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor could not afford to be iden- 
tified in the public mind with OprLt, even though the latter 
should be amicably passive, instead of malignantly active. 
From the course which OprLt’ pursued in the recent fight 
for the Mayoralty, there is reason to believe that he would 
deliberately betray the Republican party. No well-informed 
observer doubts that last November, in the contest for Mayor 
of the city of New York, no fewer than a hundred thousand 
Republican votes were thrown to Mr. Hearst in pursuance 
of a plot conceived by Oprtn and carried out by his tools. 
If the Republicans hed given zealous and unanimous support 
to their ostensible nominee for the Mayoralty, and had nomi- 
nated from the start Mr. Jerome for District Attorney, in- 
stead of waiting until it was too late to place the latter’s name 
on their official ticket, there is now a prevailing impression 
that Mr. Ivins would have been chosen Mayor. What OpELL 
did once he might do again, if he were permitted to retain 
a grip on the Republican machine. Mr. Hearst, who is ex- 
pected to be an independent candidate for Governor next year, 
is a rich man, and with a certain class of politicians money 
talks. Mr. E. H. Harriman, in his testimony before the 
ARMSTRONG investigating committee, made it pretty evident 
that, in his opinion, he owned OprELL, and we infer that the 
‘ar of the ex-Governor is peculiarly sensitive to the chink of 
coin. If, through a surreptitious combination with ODELL, 
Mr. Hearst could secure in the State of New York anything 
like the amount of Republican support which he got last 
November in the city of that name, he would probably be 
elected Governor, and, with the State Executive, the Repub- 
licans would probably lose a majority of the seats in the House 
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of Representatives. Such a political revolution in his own 
State would scarcely tend to enhance President RoosrvEtt’s 


prestige. 


The expectation that the Federal Senate, restless under the 
prospect of effacement by the Executive, would try to evince 
independence in divers ways was fulfilled before the holidays, 
and it remains to be seen whether the various groups of in- 
sargents will be able to combine so as to thwart the President 
in any matter of importance. These groups include, first, 
the Senators who are opposed to government rate-making 
for railways, but these have been somewhat discouraged by 
the fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad and other con- 
spicuous railway systems have rallied to Mr. Roosevett’s 
support; secondly, the representatives of the beet-sugar and 
the Louisiana cane-sugar interests, who object to the proposed 
immediate reduction and ultimate abolition of the existing 
duty on sugar imported from the Philippines; thirdly, the 
spokesmen of the domestic tobacco interests, who desire to de- 
feat the proposal to reduce the existing duty on Filipino 
tobacco to twenty-five per cent. of the DinaLey rate, and to 


extinguish it altogether in the course of a few years; fourthly,. 


those Senators who regard as unjustifiable and dangerous the 
President’s corollary from the Monroe doctrine, which has 
been practically exemplified in his assumption of control over 
the Dominican finances; and fifthly, those Senators who hold 
that the expenditure on the isthmus has been grossly waste- 
ful, and that the President ought no longer to have a free 
hand in the disbursement of appropriations made for canal 
construction. If all these insurgeits could be welded together 
by a log-rolling process, they would constitute a formidable 
aggregate, and might even dominate the Republican party 
eaucus. It is seareely conceivable, however, that such a fusion 
could be effected. The champions of the railways, as we have 
said, have to a certain extent lost heart since they were aban- 
doned by some of their most influential clients, and few of 
them care anything about Philippine sugar and tobacco. The 
opponents of any considerable change in the duties now levied 
on Philippine products entering the United States. would 
naturally act together, but, collectively, they can scarcely 
have any wish to reject the Dominican treaty, or to prevent 
the President from directing through his appointees the work 
to be done on the interoceanic waterway. We incline, there- 
fore, to take for granted that the insurgents will be beaten 
piecemeal, except, possibly, that Mr. Roosrveit, owing to a 
noticeable change in public opinion, may fail to secure a rate 
bill conformed entirely to his personal views. 


There is also in the Senate a group of Republican in- 
surgents against the Statehood bill, which is in charge of 
Senator Brvermcr, and which has been stamped with the 
approval of the administration. To this bill, which, it will 
be remembered, provides for the admission of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory as one State, and of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico as another State, it has been objected that the white in- 
habitants of Arizona ought not to be put under the heel of 
the greasers, or Mexican half-breeds, who constitute so large 
a part of New Mexico’s population. For us this argument 
has but little force. When California became a State, the 
white emigrants from the United States and Europe were 
outnumbered by the greasers, yet from the start the former 
had no difliculty in asserting their ascendency. We apprehend 
that if, after the consolidation of Arizona and New Mexico, 
there were any “swamping” done, it would not be by the 
Mexican. half-breeds. Besides, the argument advanced by the 
advocates cf separate Statehood, if it proves anything, proves 
too much. It would condemn New Mexico, which at present 
is considerably the more populous of the two Territories, to 
exclusion from Statehood for an indefinite period. For if 
the whites of Arizona, plus the whites of New Mexico, could 
not keep down the greasers, how could the whites of New 
Mexico hope to do it alone? The friends of Arizona ought 
to realize that that Territory has no chance of securing State- 
hood except through fusion with New Mexico, for the con- 
clusive reason that the census of 1900 gave it less than 123,000 
inhabitants, and the growth since has not brought it within 
eyeshot of the requisite population. We want no more States 
like Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Nevada, which, with an 
aggregate population of less than 550,000, offset in the Federal 
Senate the huge commonwealths of New York, Pennsylvania, 
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I]lingis, and Ohio, which in 1900 had between them over 
22,500,000 people. Arizona and New Mexico, put together, 
had in 1900 only about 320,000 inhabitants, or a good deal 
less than either Oklahoma or Indian Territory separately. We 
repeat what we have formerly said, that the admission into 
the Union of Arizona and New Mexico as a single State is 
of very doubtful expediency, and that the admission of either 
singly would be preposterous. 

It will be recalled that in his last annual message the 
President. reiterated with emphasis the recommendation made 
in December, 1904, that Congress should earefully consider 
whether the power of the Bureau of Corporations cannot con- 
stitutionally* be extended to cover interstate transactions in 
insurance. The practical method of settling the constitutional 
question would be for Congress to pass a law investing the 
Bureau of Corporations with such extension of power, so that 
its constitutionality might be tested in the United States 
Supreme Court. In this and other ways both Houses of 
Congress have shown a disposition to heed promptly the Presi- 
dent’s advice. Senator Min.arp, of Nebraska, has introduced 
a bill creating a Bureau of Insurance under the Department 
cf Commerce and Labor, said bureau to be administered by 
an insurance commissioner. We understand that this bill 
does not, as regards some of its provisions, meet with the 
approval of Senator Dryprex, a spokesman of the large in- 
surance companies, although he believes that, under the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitution, the Federal govern- 
ment has power to regulate insurance companies doing’ an 
interstate business, and that, ultimately, this power will be 
upheld by the United States courts. We can hardly expect 
him to acquiesce in the bill introduced by Representative 
Morreti, of Pennsylvania, which, under serious penalties, 
requires life-insurance companies to return fifty per cent. 
of the premium money paid on any policy that may lapse. 


The New Jersey Senator sees grave defects also in the bill 
submitted by Representative Davis, of Minnesota, providing 
that insurance companies not living up to certain regulations 
prescribed by Congress should be deprived of the use of the 
United States mails. Mr. DrypENn pronounces it irreconcilable 
with the policy of a republican government to place such 
enormous power in the hands of the Postmaster-General, and 
to permit any one man to say whether the insurance com- 
panies of the country should be cut off from mailing privileges. 
Less convincing is his argument against the bill introduced 
by Representative BurLer Ames, of Massachusetts, which is 
understood to be regarded favorably by the administration, 
and which provides that no insurance company shall get. a 
license to do business hereafter in the District of Columbia, 
the Territories, or our insular possessions, unless in the States 
also it should live up to a certain Federal code of regulations. 
Mr. Dryben, of course, did not deny the constitutional power 
of Congress to legislate for the several areas in question. But 
he maintained that even if the larger companies should seek 
to secure licenses to do business in the Territories and the 
District of Columbia, with the idea that the procurement of 
such licenses would enhance their standing in the States, 
such a law would not reach fraudulent companies which are 
continually springing up and defying State laws. That may 
be, but the total business of such fraudulent companies is 
insignificant compared with that transacted by a dozen of 
the larger companies. Mr. Drypen intimates that the larger 
companies might not care to obtain a Federal license, because 
the aggregate business done by them in the District of Colum- 
bia, the Territories, and the islands is but a drop in the bucket 
compared with the whole volume of their transactions. That, 
we submit, is a question to be tested by experiment. If a single 
one of the larger companies applied for a Federal license, 
and undertook in good faith te comply with the Federal code 
of regulations, and agreed to give Federal officials every de- 
sired facility for ascertaining the exactitude of its compliance, 
we imagine that its competitors would quickly follow suit. 





The President’s last annual message made a relatively brief 
reference to the methods of raising the Federal revenue. He 
said, however, that Federal legislators ought to consider 
whether it is not desirable that the tariff laws should provide 
for applying, as against or in favor of any other nation, 
maximum and minimum tariff rates, established by Congress, 
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so as to secure a certain reciprocity of treatment between 
other nations and ourselves. This, manifestly, was a sug- 
gestion of an expedient by which might be averted the tariff 
war now threatened by Germany’s denunciation of the modus 
vivendi which, for the moment, regulates commerce between 
that country and the United States. Searcely had the first 
session of the Fifty-ninth Congress opened when replies were 
made to the suggestion in both Houses. They were of widely 
divergent tenor, however. One of these expressed the views 
of those who desire a reduction of the DinGiey tariff, while 
two others emanated from the “stand-patters.” Mr. Joun 
Suarp WiniiaMs, of Mississippi, the leader of the Demo- 
cratic minority, introduced on the first day of the session in 
the IIouse of Representatives a bill proposing to levy only 
four-fifths of the Dixctey rates on articles imported from 
countries that give our products sent thither for sale or con- 
sumption within their borders the minimum rate. This bill 
has not the slightest chance of becoming a law, having been 
voted down in the Ways and Means Committee when offered 
as a rider to the Philippines tariff bill. Mr. McCreary of 
Minnesota has introduced in the House, and Mr. Lopce of 
Massachusetts has offered in the Senate, a bill providing for 
an increase of twenty-five per cent. over the present DinGLey 
rates on articles coming into the United States which are 
the growth or product of the soil or industry of any country 
discriminating against the commodities exported thither from 
the United States. As this measure is said to be regarded 
with favor by most of the Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House and by Senator ALpricu, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, we may assume 
that if any serious attempt is made during the present session 
to give the President such wide discretion as may enable him 
to make an agreement with Germany, it will follow substan- 
tially the lines of the McCreary bill. There is no time to be 
lost if the application of the maximum rates by Germany to 
imports from the United States is to be averted. The WILt- 
1AMs bill is much better calculated to answer the purpose, 
but the bill concocted by the stand-patters is doubtless better 
than nothing. The notion that, even should the Federal legis- 
lature take no action in the premises, the Exeeutive might 
manage to conciliate Germany by granting to German goods 
certain special favors and exemptions at ports of entry, will 
not bear examination. France:and other “most favored na- 
tions ” would, of course, protest forthwith against such dis- 
crimination. 


We are missing most of the details of a great spectacular 
Kuropean drama. We hear comparatively little of what goes 
on in Russia. There is more news there, by far, than a 
group of the liveliest American newspapers could gather if 
they were on the ground and had their usual facilities to 
work with. The Russian newspapers at their best could not 
cope with the details of it, and the general demoralization of 
the means and appliances of civilization includes newspapers 
too. There must be tremendous stories to tell, and in time 
we shall hear some of them, but now we hardly more than 
see the smoke that tells that Russia is afire. The hard fighting 
and great destruction of life and property at Moscow, which 
is still in progress at this writing, at least evince that there 
are troops that are still loyal to the existing government, and 
that rebels who aim at the destruction of all order and au- 
thority will not have a walkover, as yet. But beyond that 
the news is too meagre to comment on, and though the gov- 
ernment troops still hold out in Moscow, the fighting at this 
writing still goes on, and the final issue is still uncertain. 


Mr. Cievetanp Morrerr set forth the other day in the 
Sunday edition of the New York /Zerald some remarkable 
figures and facts on the extraordinary accumulation of wealth 
in the United States, which has taken place in the last quarter 
of a century, and which has been particularly noticeable dur- 
ing the short period which has elapsed sinee the late M. G. 
Munnat, the well-known British statistician, pointed out 
that the American republic was even then richer than any 
country on the globe, not excepting the British Empire. Mr. 
Morrerr points out that the last annual report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shows that the stock of gold in the 
United States ($1.320,400,000) is greater than that held in 
any other country, while our banking power aggregates near- 
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ly fourteen billions, as against less than twenty billions for 
all foreign countries put together. We produce one-third of 
the world’s coal, one-third of its grain, one-fifth of its wheat, 
and three-fourths of its cotton. We produce more steel and 
iron than England and Germany combined, and our manu- 
factures are nearly double those of the United Kingdom. Our 
railroads carry twice as much merchandise every year as is 
earried by all the other railways of all the other nations on 
the earth collectively. Some twenty years ago, Mr. JAMES 
Bryce directed attention in The American Commonwealth 
to the fact that cven then there were in the United States 
a greater number of gigantic private fortunes than in any 
other country in the world. To-day it is computed that there 
are in the United States no fewer than seventy estates that 
average in value thirty-five million dollars each. There are 
ten private fortunes aggregating two billion dollars—those, 
namely, of Joun D. Rockreretter, ANDREW CarNecIE, Mar- 
SHALL Fiscp, W. IK. Vanpersitt, Joun Jacop Astor, J. P. 
Morean, Russett Sace, J.-J. Hitt, Senator W. A. Criark, and 
Wituram Rockeretter. There are four hundred fortunes ag- 
gregating three billions of dollars, and four thousand five 
hundred aggregating ten billions of dollars. Five thousand 
men in this country, whose aggregate wealth is estimated at 
fifteen billions of dollars, actually own, to say nothing of how 
much they control, nearly one-sixth of our entire national 
wealth, in money, land, mines, buildings, industries, franchises, 
and everything else of value; which sixth, if put into gold, 
would give them all of the yellow metal above ground in the 
world, and leave more than nine thousand million dollars still 
owing them. 


IIlow is the remaining five-sixths of the national wealth 
distributed? Watpron calculates in his Handbook of Cur- 
rency and Wealth that in the United States more than four 
million families, comprising nearly a third of the nation, 
must get along on annual incomes of less than four hundred 
dollars per family; more than one-half of all the families in 
the United States get less than six hundred dollars; two-thirds 
of the familics get less than nine hundred dollars, while only 
one in twenty of the nation’s families is able to obtain an 
income of over three thousand dollars a year. Mr. Morrerr 
eites the conclusions of experts in financial statistics to the 
effect that whatever may befall individual multimillionaires, 
or individual sons or grandsons of multimillionaires, the rich 
are destined to grew so much richer that in thirty or forty 
years under existing conditions the five thousand richest Amer- 
icans, instead of having fifteen billions between them, as they 
have to-day, may have fifty or a hundred billions. Some 
well-informed persons go so far as to assert that Jonn D. 
RockkEFELLER alone, should he live to 1926, when he would 
still be a younger man than Russeti Sace is to-day, would 
himself be able to dispose of eight billions of dollars. The 
mind reels when it essays to reckon what might be accom- 
plished with so vast a capital were it left to a son or grand- 
son of great strength of intellect and character. 


There have been rumors from time to time during the last 
half-year of what might have been vulgarly but not inac- 
curately called a ruction in the Boston Art Museum. Lately 
the Boston newspapers have discussed it at more or less length, 
but beyond disclosing that there was a conflict between two 
purposes, represented respectively by Mr. Warren, the presi- 
dent of the museum, and Dr. Epwarp Rosrnson, until lately 
the director, they have not made it apparent what the trouble 
was. Not even Mr. Arto Bates, who has published several 
letters in the Transcript on the subject, has done more than 
to divulge that President Warren’s desires and Director 
Ropsinson’s were irreconcilable, and that one or the other of 
them would have to go. The one to go has been Mr. Ropinson, 
who resigned some months ago. and has since been invited 
to come to New York and be assistant to Sir Purpon CLarKE 
in the Metropolitan Museum. Both Mr. Warren and Dr. 
Ropinson are very much respected men, and no doubt the 
reason why the Boston papers have treated the difference 
between them so gingerly has been because both of them 
have obviously been acting from the highest motives and by 
deecorous methods, and because both were entitled on their 
merits as public servants to the carefulest consideration. But 
the Boston papers have been so circumspect that we have been 

















































unable to discover what the true basis of the trouble has been, 
until last week some light was let in upon the subject by the 
Evening Post. 

The Post explains that two theories of museum policy are 
in conflict, the scholastic and the esthetic. The aim of the 
scholastic conception is to make museum collections as com- 
plete and representative as possible, and to arrange them 
chronologically, to serve primarily the purpose of the special 
student, and incidentally to spread a knowledge of art history 
among the people. Necessarily, says the Post, where this 
conception prevails mere beauty of arrangement is subordi- 
nated to logical sequence, and many objects are shown in spite 
of intrinsic mediocrity or unattractiveness because of their 
instructiveness anent the development of art. This is the 
orthodox conception of museum management, and the British 
Museum is an excellent example of it. The other and newer 
conception takes greater heed of museums of art as public 
institutions to which vastly more people go for entertainment 
and pleasurable edification than for systematic study. The 
newer (esthetic) ideal includes an arrangement of collections 
which shall separate to some extent the treasures which in- 
terest only the student of art from those which attract by 
far the larger number of visitors. Such an arrangement, 
the innovators maintain, would best serve the interests both 
of the student and of the art-loving public. The public would 
find the things it wants to enjoy so arranged that it may best 
enjoy them, in galleries not overloaded with objects for which 
it does not care. The student would find the special collections 
which he wants to study so housed that he can best get at 
and study them. Boston is about to build a new museum 
building, and in planning the arrangement of it it makes 
very important differences which conception of museum man- 
agement shall prevail. So then, as interpreted by the Post, 
the throes of disagreement which have distressed the officers 
and trustees of the Boston museum are pains incident to the 
settlement of the question whether public art museums 
should be a form of university extension in art history, or 
should also “contribute more directly to the pleasures of life 
by presenting the most beautiful productions of man’s mind 
and hand in the most harmonious order and surroundings.” 
The importance of the question seems amply to warrant the 
earnestness with which it has been discussed. 


Two seats on the New York Stock Exchange were sold last 
week for $95,000 and another one the same day for 
$97,500. The value of these seats has trebled, or more, 
within ten years. They are desirable because they afford to 
a competent holder a comparatively easy way to make money. 
There are only eleven hundred of them altogether, and the 
number cannot be increased, and as by far the greater part 
of the securities dealt in in this country change hands by 
means of the New York Stock Exchange, the eleven hundred 
brokers have a virtual monopoly of an enormous and in- 
creasing business. We take it for granted that any judicious 
man who had his choice of what he should do for a living 
would choose not to be a stock-broker. We find therefore 
that the attractiveness of easy money-making outweighs by 
nearly $100,000 the natural disinclination to engage in an 
objectionable calling. Al! observers may not agree that the 
calling is objectionable. It is a necessary calling. All will 
agree as to that. There must be some apparatus for bring- 
ing together the buyers and sellers of securities and making 
prices at which they can trade. Investors who want to buy 
stocks or bonds absolutely need, as a rule, brokers to act 
for them and somcbody to constitute a market. But a small 
number of brokers could take care of all the real investors. 
About ninety-nine-hundredths of the stock-brokers’ business 
is done for speculators, who buy stocks that they believe 
will go up and sell stocks which they think will go down. 


So pretty much all the brokers’ offices are gambling-Shops, 
run wide open, in conformity with the law and under super- 
vision of various prophets. We are all gamblers when we 
buy or sell stocks on a margin, anticipating a rise or a fall, 
and the brokers are the gentlemen croupiers who assist us in 
getting up our money, and in getting hands on our gains 
when we are winners. It must be counted es one of the 
drawbacks of the stock-brokers’ calling that they see so much 
of us in our greedicst, most selfish, and least pleasing aspects. 
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Whenever we stand at the ticker-tape we are trying to get 
some other chap’s money without giving him anything in 
return. To be sure, the other chap, unknown, as a rule to 
us, is trying to do the same by us. It is dog eat dog. But 
that, though it may relieve our consciences somewhat, can 
hardly console our broker, who can merely reflect that while 
he is subjected to the spectacle of our avarice, some brother 
broker is constrained to be spectator to the counter yearnings 
of whoever is selling what we buy or buying what we sell. 
Moreover, the minds of the poor brokers must be forever on 
the fluctuations of securities. They must have opinions as 
to what is going up and what is going down; must be judges 
whether at any given moment the two of spades or the knave 
of diamonds is the likelier ecard. That must be very weary- 
ing to a good mind.\ Evidently they pay a good deal more 
for the privilege of making money easily than the hundred 
thousand dollars (nearly) that the new ones now pay for a 
seat. No philosopher can hesitate to consider that stavk- 
broking is an awful trade, nor ean he help wondering if the 
brokers dare tell their children what they do—for some of 
them do have children, and raise them, like other people, as 
well as they can. One would naturally suppose that stock- 
brokers would become such by action of the criminal courts, 
in consideration of grave offences against society, and as an 
alternative to a period of restricted liberty at hard labor. 
On the contrary, they are all brokers by free echeice, and most 
of the brokers are worthy and respected men, and practically 
all of them live up to a standard of integrity that in certain 
particulars is exceedingly high, and with which every pro- 
spective new broker must give satisfactory evidence of his 
ability to conform before he is admitted to the painful 
privileges of his purchased seat. 


It is matter of common observation that tall girls are 
numerous in this generation of Americans. We are told (in 
the World) that the American woman had added an inch 
to her stature within a comparatively short period, and now 
averages five feet six, instead of five feet five, as she lately 
did. She has attained to this elevation, it seems, by wanting 
to be tall and by taking exercise to that end, besides studying 
Mr. Gisson’s pictures. In the department stores (the World 
says) all sizes in garments have increased, and whereas skirt 
lengths used to average from thirty-seven to forty-one inches, 
now the ordinary lengths are from forty-two to fifty-one 
inches. But it seems our men are dwindling. Whereas our girls 
and women have less drudgery than women ever had before, 
and more time and opportunity for physical development, our 
boys for the most part go early into business, and spend long 
hours each day in factory, store, or office, so that their natural 
development is checked. The girls gain on the boys after 
the age of fifteen. It is suggested that nature is busy work- 
ing out the type of man who is best adapted to endure the 
nervous strain of American business life, and is now ex- 
perimenting with an undersized, carefully toughened sample, 
capable of getting along with little food—to the relief of his 
digestion,—and adapted for the concentration of vital energy 
on nerves and brain instead of on bone and muscle. It may 
come in time that most of the eating for the race will be done 
by the women, who are coming, it seems, to have more le&ure 
for that duty and a physical apparatus better adapted to it. 
What is trusted to keep the development of women from too 
far outrunning the development of the men is the propensity 
of tall handsome girls to marry short, wiry, successful men. 
Half the brides nowadays, they tell us, are a trifle taller than 
their mates. 

The Boston Herald imputes to Mr. Firzceratp, Boston’s new 
Mayor, a purpose to build a new City Hall, and plant it in the 
Public Garden. The proposal is harmless, of course, because 
impossible of fulfilment, but it is interesting for the light it 
sheds on Mayor Firzceratp’s understanding. New York, it is 
true, once built a post-office in its City Hall Park, and loaded 
up Central Park with an enormous Art Museum, but.that was 
before the relative value of park space and buildings was as 
clearly appreciated as it is now. Boston’s new and active 
district-attorney is still conducting a battle of the windmills 
against the bars of the principal hotels of the city, which at 
this writing still manage to keep open. It is not yet apparent 
that the voters of the New England metropolis voted to their 
advantage at the last election, 

























































The New Year at Home 


So far as we can foresee—we cannot, of course, foretell the 
crops of 1906—the era of. high prosperity upon which we have 
lately entered seems likely to continue for at least another twelve- 
month. The period of industrial, commercial, and financial de- 
pression which, according to the political economists, we are 
doomed to experience once in ten years, arrived on time in 
1903-4, though some of us knew it not, forgetting that, while un- 
favorable conditions recur with a close approach to decennial reg- 
ularity, they are not always equally severe. Yet, though it is 
patent that we suffered very much less in 1903-4 than we had in 
the first year of CLEVELAND'S administration, it will be recognized 
that the depression was severe enough when we bear in mind that 
Steel common dropped to 8%%, that other industrial stocks declined 
proportionately, and that even the securities of the soundest rail- 
ways underwent a surprising fall. If we accept the calculations 
of the late Professor JEvVoNsS and other students of the subject, we 
should expect to touch bottom again in 1913-14, and, consequently, 
we should not look for the high-water mark of the present flood- 
tide of prosperity before 1908-9. This is, at all events, a pleasing 
horoscope, and perhaps as well founded as any. 

From a political view-point, 16 is likely to be watched in. the 
United States with almost as lively interest as if it were a Presi- 
dential year. In November a new House of Representatives will 
be chosen, and in the course of the twelvemonth the State Legis- 
latures will be elected by which a third of the Federal Senate is 
to be renewed. It follows that politicians will have their hands 
full with fence-mending during the coming summer. Will Presi- 
dent ROOSEVELT be stronger or weaker in the two Houses of the 
Federal legislature in 1907 than he is to-day? That is a ques- 
tion of some moment which will be settled this year. There are 
those who prophesy that trouble is brewing for the Chief Magis- 
trate in the Senate-House, and that some of the most forceful 
leaders of the Republican majority in that Chamber are planning 
to discredit and unhorse him. They are said in confidential chat 
to recall with some satisfaction the fact that ANDREW JACKSON, 
at a time when he had almost as firm a grasp upon the House of 
Representatives as has Mr. RooseveLT to-day, was subjected to 
the humiliation of seeing his conduct branded in the Senate with 
a resolution of censure—a resolution which afterwards was ex- 
punged from the records. There is a material difference in the 
two cases, however. ANDREW JACKSON had some rancorous ene- 
mies amid the Senators of his own party, and no friends among 
his Whig opponents by whom the resolution was carried. Mr. 
ROOSEVELT has, it is true, some bitter, though, as yet, unavowed, 
antagonists among the Republican Senators, as well as some de- 
voted friends, but almost all of the Democratic Senators, his 
ostensible opponents, seem disposed to support his policy in most 
important particulars. In the House, as we have said, he com- 
mands an influence such as JACKSON himself never quite pos- 
sessed. Should, nevertheless, his friends fail to control the Re- 
publican political machinery of his native State, or should New 
York elect a Democratic Governor, the President’s prestige through- 
out the Union might undergo a considerable shrinkage. At pres- 
ent neither event seems probable. It is scarcely credible that such 
a man as ex-Governor OpELL can retain a grip upon the Republican 
State machine, or that, if deprived of a power he has abused, he 
can manage to effect a serious breach in the ranks of the Repub- 
lican voters. On the other hand, the Democratic party in the 
same commonwealth is sharply and, to all appearances, irrepara- 
bly split between the partisans of Mayor McCLELLAN and those 
of Mr. Hearst. If things shall go in New York as he would like 
them to, we opine that Mr. RoosEvert’s influence will remain sub- 
stantially unimpaired throughout the year, in which case, most 
Republican members of the House of Representatives, together 
with the outgoing Republican Senators, who will have to face their 
constituents, may deem it expedient to profess themselves stanch 
supporters of the President. That his intentions are upright and 
patriotic, and that most of his attempts to carry them out are 
wise, is the deep-rooted conviction of a large majority of the 
American people. That the people are behind the President in 
his demand that in certain cases railway rates shall be revised 
by a body of appointees of the Federal administration, like the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, seems evident from the fact that 
so gigantic a corporation as the Pennsylvania Railroad has made 
up its mind no longer to oppose the President’s wishes in the mat- 
ter. With the great railway systems divided on the subject, and 
with the House of Representatives zealously and almost unani- 
mously upholding the President’s project, it seems improbable that 
obstruction in the Senate will much longer avail. 

We shall know within the year whether Mr. ROooSEVELT’s at- 
tempt so to develop the Monroe doctrine as to avert the indefinite 
occupation of the custom-houses of a Latin-American common- 
wealth for the purpose of enforcing the payment of more or less 
honest debts arising out of contract is to be frustrated by the 
Senate, or sanctioned by it, and thereby established as henceforth 
a settled principle of our Federal government. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the fate of many a weak republic on this side 
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of the Atlantic hangs on the success of Mr. ROOSEVELT’s experi- 
ment in Santo Domingo. We must choose between alternatives; 
no third course is possible. That was discerned and clearly pointed 
out by the President and his able coadjutor, Secretary Root, a 
year or more ago. Either we must ourselves assume the function 
of collecting and apportioning the customs revenue of indebted 
American commonwealths, or we must revert to the passive atti- 
tude assumed by us in 1902 at the time of the blockade of Ven- 
ezuelan seaports by allied war-ships, and permit that function to 
be discharged by European creditor powers. There are some obvi- 
ous reasons why, in such cases, it behooves us to accept the office 
of receiver. In the first place, the receiver would be appointed at 
the request and in the interest, not of the creditors, but of the 
debtor. Such a receiver could be trusted to see to it that the in- , 
debted commonwealth got such a share of the customs revenue as 
was needed for its running expenses. He could also be trusted to 
scrutinize narrowly the claims of foreign creditors, and to pay 
none until it had been adjudged valid by an impartial tribunal. 
It is evident, lastly, that it would be for such a receiver’s interest 
to complete the pe::ormance of his duty as quickly as_ possible, 
instead of prolonging, on one pretext or another, his control of a 
sister republic’s income. Let us suppose, on the other hand, that, 
through the Senate’s refusal to ratify the Santo Domingo treaty, 
our Federal Executive should be obliged to refrain from interposing 
between a weak, indebted American republic and a European 
creditor power, It is manifest that, as a matter of principle, if 
a third of the customs revenue of two Venezuelan seaports may be 
confiscated for the benefit of European creditors, the process of 
sequestration may be extended to the whole revenue of all that 
country’s ports of entry. If, then, at any time, a European power 
—Germany, for instance—foreseeing the tremendous expansion of 
Caribbean commerce that will follow the construction of a canal 
at Panama, should desire to secure practical, though not ostensible, 
control of harbors adjacent to the interoceanic waterway, all it 
would need to do would be to buy up the claims of European 
creditors against Colombia, or Venezuela, or some Central-Amer- 
ican state, and occupy its seaports for a period which, on one pre- 
tence or another, could easily be prolonged. The debtor republic, 
muleted of the revenue on which it has mainly depended thitherto 
for the support of its internal administration, would find itself 
in a position where it would be strongly, if not irresistibly, tempted 
to connive at Germany’s use of its harbors for stations of coaling 
and repair. 

The inhabitants of our insular possessions have cause to mark 
with deep concern during the new year the indications of a dis- 
position on the part of our Federal legislature to cooperate with 
our Executive in the furtherance of their welfare. Undoubtedly 
no time is to be lost in putting an end to the monstrous anomaly 
by which citizenship is withheld from the native of Porto Rico, 
who, nevertheless, is subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. No less imperative is it that Congress should repeal or 
modify the law by which the fertilizing inflow of American cap- 
ital into the island has been obstructed. Under ,the pretext of 
safeguarding the Porto-Ricans from exploitation, we have con- 
demned their sugar and tobacco industries to perish of inanition. 
Although there is absolutely no agricultural product in the United 
States which is unprotected against foreign competition, we have, 
thus -far, refused to impose even a slight duty upon coffee in the 
interest of the insular product. To say that we have treated the 
island as a stepchild is grossly to underrate the facts. We have 
starved her almost to death, and instead of teaching her to love 
the national flag we have driven her almost to abominate it. The 
Porto-Ricans did not ask to be separated from Spain, which had 
always afforded a lucrative market for their chief staple, coffee. 
They would have fought to tle death had they supposed that, 
while they were to be robbed of one market, they were not to re- 
ceive an equivalent in another; and that, while Spanish capital 
would be barred out, they would also be cut off from the stimulus 
of American investments. There has never been in modern times 
a more ghastly exhibition of cynical and reckless selfishness than 
has been presented in Congress by its treatment of Porto Rico. It 
is equally patent that unless we wish the Filipinos, whom we pro- 
fess to regard as our wards, to die of strangulation, it is our duty 
to admit their products, and especially their sugar and tobacco, 
free of duty to the American market. Let us hope that Congress 
at last will listen to the voice of justice and of conscience, and that 
all our insular possessions will have cause to bless the era of 
prosperity that begins for them in 1906. 





The New Year Abroad 


Even outside of Russia, where the problem of a nation’s destiny 
seems on the verge of solution for good or ill, the coming year 
seems likely to be fraught with unusual interest in Europe, in 
parts of Africa, and in the Far East. Before January is over 
England is expected to witness a new general election, which will 
determine whether the assumption of office ‘by the Liberals, who 





































































have held it only for one brief period of three years since July, 
1886, will again be transient or will be prolonged. The size of the 
majority which the new Premier, Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN, will have at his back in the next House of Commons de- 
pends upon the question whether the Liberal nominees will be 
supported at the ballot-box, not only by the thick-and-thin Lib- 
erals, but also by the Unionist free-traders, by the Union-Labor 
vote, and by the Irish vote in English constituencies, which, it may 
be recalled, was thrown by PARNELL to the Conservatives in 1885, 
Mr. GLADSTONE being thus compelled to seek the aid of the [rish 
Nationalists. It will prove scarcely practicable to combine at the 
polls such incongruous elements, and we shall therefore not be 
surprised if Mr. Joun Kk. RepMonp’s band of some eighty home- 
rulers should hold once more the balance of power. If the Irish 
Nationalists shall make a prudent use of this advantage, and con- 
tent themselves with such successive instalments of home rule as 
the House of Lords might be prevailed upon to sanction, the Lib- 
eral government may be relatively durable. In no event, however, 
is its task a light one, for, to say nothing of the difficulty of sat- 
isfying the demands of union labor, the radicals and Welshmen, 
headed by Mr. Ltoyp Grorce, now a member of the cabinet, are 
almost certain to bring to the front the question of disestablish- 
ing the Church of England in Wales, which most of the Premier’s 
Anglican supporters in both Houses will earnestly oppose. Then, 
again, the Non-conformists will insist upon the abolition or drastic 
emendation of the education act passed by the late government, 
which taxes them for the support not only of national, or non- 
sectarian schools, but also of schools managed in the interest of 
the Anglican establishment. That is another reef on which the 
Liberal administration may be wrecked. So it is manifest that 
English newspapers will be worth reading during the coming twelve- 
month. 

In France during the month of January the Senate and 
the present Chamber of Deputies are to meet in joint session at 
Versailles for the purpose of choosing a successor to M. LOUBET 
in the Presidency of the Republic. There is no lack of candidates 
for the office, including M. FAtireres, President of the Senate; 
M. Doumer. formerly Governor-General of Indo-China, and since 
a conspicuous member of the Chamber of Deputies; and M. BRISSON 
and M. Bourceors, both ex-Premiers. It looks to-day as if the 
choice would lie between the two first named, though there is a 
chance that Premier Rovuvier may be brought forward as a dark 
horse. In the spring the term of the present Chamber of Depu- 
ties, which was elected in 1902, expires, and the outcome of the 
general appeal to the constituencies may throw some light on the 
willingness of the peasantry to see the burden of supporting the 
Catholic episcopate and clergy transferred from the state to their 
own shoulders, though it should be kept in view that the whole 
weight of the load will not be felt until the present bishops and 
priests are dead. So long as M. Rovvier remains Premier the re- 
lations of Germany and France seem unlikely to be subjected to 
severe tension, although it is difficult to foresee the result of the 
Morocco conference, which, we presume, will be held at Algeciras, 
the Sultan having rejected Spain’s proposal to substitute Madrid. 
It is taken for granted that in the conference the views of France 
will be upheld by Great Britain, Russia, and, probably, Spain, 
and that Germany wili be supported by Austria cordially, and by 
Italy reluctantly, so that the United States, though comparatively 
disinterested, may be forced to play an important part. 

Continuance of internal tranquillity in the German Empire de- 
pends to some extent upon the question whether revolution or re- 
action shail triumph in Russia. If one outcome of the agitation 
in the Czar’s dominions should be the permanent concession of 
such large powers of self-government to his Polish subjects as 
have already been granted to the Finns, the Poles of Posen may 
revolt against the Emperor WitrntAmM’s Germanizing policy. The 
HapsBuRG sovereign has no occasion to fear a similar outbreak 
among the Poles of Galicia, for they already possess autonomy. 
But he has troubles of his own elsewhere. In order to put an end 
to the predominance of the Magyars in the Hungarian Parliament 
he has decided to adopt the expedient of granting manhood suf- 
' frage to the whole population of Hungary, the Slavic and 
Rumanian components of which outweigh numerically the Magyar 
element. For the sake of consistency he has felt constrained to 
make the same concession to the Cisleithan kingdom, where, al- 
though the Germans are outnumbered in the proportion almost of 
two to one by other nationalities, they have hitherto possessed a 
political power out of all proportion to their volume, through an 
antiquated and inequitable distribution of seats according to 
classes. These are both leaps in the dark, and no one can fore- 
see their effect on the stability and internal relations of the 
Dual Monarchy . 

In European Turkey, although the fiscal administration 
of the three vilayets of Macedonia is to be confided to ap- 





Sultan by a naval demonstration, nobody expects that the fierce 
racial and religious antagonisms will be thus allayed, for Greeks 
and Bulgarians hate each other more intensely than the Christians 
collectively hate the Moslems; nevertheless, it is probable that by 
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pointees of the allied powers, which lately applied coercion to the | 
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this expedient the expulsion of the Turks from Europe has been 
for a while postponed. In British India it remains to be seen 
whether Lord KircHENER will resign the post of Commander-in- 
Chief, now that Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN has announced his 
intention of maintaining the principle, fidelity to which cost Lord 
Curzon his viceroyalty, the principle that military must be kept 
subordinate to civil authority. Because England is authorized by 
treaty to call upon Japan for aid in the event of a Russian in- 
vasion of India, it is possible that the Liberal government, which 
has already declared itself in favor of a reduction of armaments, 
may think that it can with impunity put aside Lord KrrcHEeNer’s 
defensive plans. To onlookers this seems a short-sighted, not to 
say pusillanimous, course, for when the Russian nation is reor- 
ganized and rehabilitated in its own esteem it will doubtless seek 
to regain in India the prestige it lost in the Far East, and English- 
men could not, without forfeiting their self-respect, acknowledge 
themselves incapable of retaining India without help from Japan. 
We observe, lastly, that in South Africa the British Liberal go 

ernment will resume the policy of magnanimity associated with 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S name, and concede forthwith to the Boers of 
the former Transvaal and Orange Free State an elective legislature, 
to which will be left the settlement of the grave economical ques- 
tion whether Chinese laborers shall be imported to work the mines 
of the Rand. 





Personal and Pertinent 


* SLIppers,” the six-toed gray cat of the ROOSEVELT children, is 
reported in the daily press as having returned to the White House 
after a long absence. 


JAN KuBeEtiK played his violin at the White House the other 
evening, and he must have done all sorts of things to WIENIOWSKI, 
PAGANINI, LALO, ete., because next day Mr. ROOSEVELT sent him a 
copy of The Rough Riders. 


Shooting for five hours at Schloss Moschen recently, the Kaiser’s 
bag amounted to 1136 pheasants and hares, representing one kill 
every seventeen seconds, Oh, never mind; this doesn’t affect the 
record .for bobcats, bears, and mountain-lions. 


A card bearing the autograph of Miss ADA REHAN and a five- 
cent coin have been received at the office of the State Comptroller 
of New York. The five-cent piece represented the amount of the 
collateral inheritance tax on the bequest of Mrs. JoHN GILBERT 
to Miss REHAn. 


The first practical outcome of Lord Roserrs’s appeal for na- 
tional efficiency in the use of the rifle is the formation of the 
Northern Counties Industrial Rifle League. In opening the first 
competition of the league in St. George’s Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the Hon. AILEEN Roserts, “ Bobs’s” daughter, showed how much 
she had taken her father’s doctrine to heart by scoring an “ inner,” 
narrowly missing the bull’s-eye. 


What remarkable people our ample country includes! Or per- 
haps it is only that our ample newspapers print remarkable news 
items. At this writing they impute intention to sundry citizens 
of eastern Oregon to start a wedding-present fund for Miss ALIcE 
ROOSEVELT, with lists in every State, and a hoped-for total of about 
a million dollars. Incredible! Impossible! Unnecessary! But 
how pleasantly fantastic! 


A company has been formed in New York to supply pedigree 
chickens at $1 a pound and scion eggs at $1 a dozen to those who 
can afford to pay for such refined edibles. Each fowl is to be ac- 
companied by a pedigree affidavit and silver disk, giving the age 
of the bird, how it was raised, and other interesting data. The 
published accounts of the organization make no mention of the 
requirements of a pedigree on the part of the purchaser, but it is 
obvious that he must have a silver disk—stamped with “ United 
States of America,” a spread eagle, ete. 


We offer the expression of a sincere sympathy to Lanky Bor 
FitzsiMMons in the loss of a wife only recently acquired, and 
maintained by him in luxury and pride at considerable cost in’ 
hard-earned money. That he should have been beaten at last in a 
fight was only the common lot,—a lot as inevitable as death itself. 
But that his new wife should turn ship-rat on him was a hard 
blow. FirzsImMons is an engaging character, a well-conducted 
person for a man of his calling, and a man of feeling and many 
pleasant human qualities. He is entitled to find consolation in 
the knowledge that a wife that would abandon a beaten man at 
his first defeat could never have become a valuable domestic asset. 
He is not alone in his grief. The papers announce that the most 
eminent of current college football- players has sustained an 
analogous bereavement of the heart. He was not married to her— 
not yet—but had reason to hope to be. In the high tide of his 
glory she unmoored him. Such are the tribulations of men, and 
even heroes, licked or triumphant, cannot always dodge them. 


























































































HE United States navy 
has” just - adopted a 
new. high-speed tur- 
bine torpedo, possess- 
ing superior  advan- 
tages over the Whitehead now 
in use. This self - propelling 
missile has the extreme range 
of 4000 yards, the contract 
guaranteed range being 3500 
vards, and travels at the rate 
of 35 to 37 knots. . Its pace at 
first is nearly a mile a minute. 
These record-breaking perform- 
ances outclass the old White- 
heads by eight to ten knots in 
speed and almost double the 
distance in’ range. Though 
available to European nations, 
the possession of this excep- 
tionally speedy and more de- 
structive fighting-machine gives 
to this country, for the imme- 
diate future at least, the su- 
premacy in torpedo weapons 
which greatly adds to the effi- 
ciency of American naval pow- 
er. The new model, the Bliss- 
Leavitt, is a cigar-shaped shell 
of steel, with tapering lines, 16 
feet 9 inches long, 17% inches 
in largest diameter, weighing 
1800 pounds. It is divided into 
three main parts, the war-head, 
the front section, holding the 
explosive charge, 132 pounds of 
wet guneotton, the air flask or 
chamber, and the after-body or 
tail containing the engine, 
steering-gear, controlling mech- 
anism, rudders, and propellers. 


A Powerful New Weapon for the Navy 


By Walter L. Beasley 

















Its superiority over the old White- 
head type lies in a superheating process employed in the air-cham- 
ber and the use of a turbine or rotary engine. 
tional innovations are incorporated, such as a larger and more 
powerful air-chamber, tested to stand a pressure ot 3000 pounds to 
the square inch, though only 2250 pounds is the amount used in 
action. Two four-blade propellers supplant the old two two-blade 
ones. The present torpedo can be discharged equally as well from on at the torpedo-station 


Besides these, addi- 


The (Gyroscope Mechanism which is the “ Man at the Wheel” 


inside the Navy’s new Torpedo 


vessels in the service. 


shooting torpedoes. 





submerged tubes in ships — 
a special advantage for subma- 
rines; this feat’ was not pos- 
sible with the Whitehead. The 
vital and revolutionary feature 
of the new torpedo is a super- 
heating scheme device. An 
alcohol-lamp in the air-cham- 
ber, automatically ignited at 
the moment of discharge from 
the tube, generates vast heat 
expansion and energy. This 
increased motive power is ap- 
plied to a.130-horse-power tur- 
bine engine, driving the pro- 
peller shafts farther and with 
greater speed than it was 
hitherto possible. The new 
missile, a marvel of mechan- 
ical skill, contains inside, it is 
said; in the neighborhood of 
800 to 1000 different pieces of 
steel, brass, and bronze, form- 
ing a network of delicate auto- 
matie adjustments. It is the 
costliest single piece of ord- 
nance in the navy, $5000 being 
paid for each one. The enor- 
mous destructive possibilities, 
however, in time of war- 
fare, of a well-aimed_ shot, 
eapable of blowing up or dis- 
abling an enemy’s $5,000,000 
battle-ship and permitting the 
capture of 800 to 1000 men, is 
considered well worth — this 
heavy expenditure. A $2,000,- 
000 appropriation has been au- 
thorized to obtain the first 
instalment of these torpedoes. 


A number have already been tested and delivered to the torpedo- 
station at Newport, where they will be distributed to the various 
The Navy Department has decided to give 
renewed attention to the question of accuracy and precision in 
To become expert in firing, and to get thor- 
oughly acquainted with the various parts and delicate adjust- 
ments of the new weapon, daily practice and drills are now going 


Newport by the members of the 

















Charging the Air Flask of the’ Torpedo to a Pressure of 2250 Pounds to the Square Inch, to provide its Motive Power 
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Seating the Torpedo in the 


seamen gunners’ class, specially detailed officers, and others. 

Vesuvius and several destroyers are used to give the men prac- 
tice under probable service conditions. The most exhaustive and 
successful exhibition of the work of the new torpedo has been 
carried on aboard the converted steamer Sarah Thorpe in Noyack 
Bay, near Sag Harbor, Long Island. Here the Navy Department 
has stationed torpedo experts and several gunners to witness and 
record the run of each one, which is required to come up to the 
necessary contract speed, range, and accuracy.. After making three 


The Torpedo on its Flight. 


Tube with the Care and Pree 








on which 132 Pounds of wet Guncotton demand 


bull’s-eyes out of five shots, the torpedo is shipped to Newport 
and turned over to the government. ‘The torpedo is fired out of a 
tube about twenty feet in length, the interior being well greased ; 
the lower forward half being cut away, leaving a toplike spoon, 
which aids the torpedo to slip out, and to make the initial dive into 
the water in a nearly horizontal position. In preparing to launch 
or fire the torpedo the first operation is, filling the air chamber or 
flask with compressed air, the motive power; 2250 pounds to the 
square inch is forced into the hollow forged-steel cylinder, located 


At the extreme Left Side of the Photograph the Tail of the Torpedo may be seen about to 
enter the Water 
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The Torpedo at the Moment of leaving the Tube, with its 130-horse-power Motor revolving the Propellers at Full Speed 


just behind the war or explosive head. This takes twenty minutes 
to charge. The various automatic mechanisms are adjusted, one of 
the most important being the ingenious gyroscope, which acts as 
the pilot or man at the wheel, steering the flying torpedo in a 
direct course, and keeping it at the proper depth during its swift 
flight through the water. If the torpedo from any cause runs out 
of the straight direction, the gyroscope, by means of the vertical 
rudders, steers the torpedo back again into its original and proper 


course. An impulse charge of about ninety pounds of compressed 
air sends the torpedo, with propellers turning, out from the tube. 
After making a dive of five feet the torpedo rights itself, and darts 
off for the target on a bee-line, ploughing through the water at a 
pace of a mile a minute. A submerged net, 100 feet long, 1200 
yards away, is used as a target. The torpedo goes through the 
meshes, and after each shot the net is pulled up, the torn opening 
indicating the success of the shot. The required deviation in 
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Recovering one of the new $5000 Torpedoes for Recharging and Refiring after a practice Shot 











Men of the Seamen Gunners’ Class at the Newport Station receiving Instruction in handling the Torpedo 


range is fifteen yards to the right and left of the bull’s- eye, 
or centre, and thirty inches above and below five feet in depth. 
Each must come within these measurements, three out of five shots, 
before acceptance. The average speed is thirty-five knots, though 
thirty-seven has been obtained in several instances. The time is 
about sixty seconds for 1200 yards. A distance gear automatically 
shuts off the air from the engine and stops the torpedo on the 
end of a predetermined run, causing it to ficat to the surface; it 


‘is then towed back to the steamer by a launch, carefully hoisted 


out of the water by a ring fastened around the centre, recharged, 
and fired over again. Well-informed ordnance experts claim that, 
notwithstanding the surpassing speed and range of the new type, 
the torpedo can only be considered in a pioneer and infant stage 
at present, and, from the limitless possibilities of still greater im- 
provements, it is likely to be relied upor as the coming war 
weapon of the future. 








A Naval Expert making a thorough Examination of the new Torpedo after its Flight and Recovery 
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One of the ponderous Steel Roof Girders which fell across the Tracks, jacked up on a pile of Sleepers. A crowd:d Hapress 
Train had been standing on this Spot just before the Collapse of the Roof 


Gangs at Work clearing away the Wreckage of Station and Cars 


Emergency 


THE RECENT DISASTER AT CHARING CROSS STATION, LONDON 


the recent disaster at Charing Cross Station, London, in which four per- 
sons are reporled to have been killed and twenty-eight injured by the collapse of the station roof. The station is the ter- 
minus of the Southeastern and Chatham Railway Company, and thousands of persons pass through it daily. The roof, 
which had been undergoing repairs, fell early in the afternoon of December 6, and in collapsing thrust cut a portion of one 
of the side walls against the adjoining Avenue Theatre, damaging it badly. Most of the men who were killed or injured 
were avorkmen engaged in repairing the station roof. An express train crowded avith passengers pulled, out of the station 
just before the fall of the roof, averting what might have been a disaster of far greater proportions 
Photographs copyright, 1905, by the Illustrations Bureau 


The photographs show scenes connected with 
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Photograph of Admiral Rojestvensky, who is now recovering Russian Sharpshooters on the Roof of the Residence of the Gov- 
from Wounds received in the Corean Straits Fight ernor of the Caucasus, ready to Fire into the Crowd below 


in Baku. The Priest and his Coachman were bcaten to Death 


Guns defending the British Consulate at Baku Ruins of a looted and burned Residence in Baku 


EVENTS IN THE RUSSIAN CRISIS 


The revolution in Russia has brought the empire into an unparalleled civil strife, and now the most serious situation has 
arisen in Moscow, where, the despatches relate, fully 5000 of the revolutionists have been killed and 14,000 wounded in two days 
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The New British Cabinet 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonvon, December 16, 1905. 
T is the opinion of England that “C-B” has done well. 
(Need I say that by “ C-B” is meant Sir Henry Campbell- 
Jannerman? Even leisurely England has no time for such 
a mouthful, and friend and foe have agreed upon “ C-B” 
as a legitimate and tractable abbreviation.) The country, 
then, is of opinion that “C-B” has made the best of good mate- 
rial. The cabinet he has formed is adjudged a strong cabinet. 
It is a cabinet on which the new Prime Minister need not fear 
to take the popular verdict: The ease and smoothness with which 
it has been formed are in themselves a sufficient answer to the 
taunts of Liberal disunion. It impresses people with a sense of 
comprehensiveness and balance. It is likely to be harmonious; 
there is no reason why it should not be stable, if only the electorate 
will return it to power by an adequate working majority. Its 
efficiency can only be tested by results, but.so far as names and 
past performances go, it ought to prove a cabinet with a genuine 
capacity for achievement. Individually and collectively it in- 
spires more confidence and respect I will not say than the Unionist 
cabinet of 1900, but certainly than the cabinet which has ruled 
England for the last two years. There are members in it of the 
widest experience and authority in public affairs. There are 
other members who are new to Gflice, but whose Parliamentary 
record has raised hopes of great things. No one can say of 
“C-B”’s government that it represents a single group, or a sin- 
gle school of political thought, or the interests of a single gov- 
erning family. In this respect it is singularly diversified, but 
its diversity no more implies the possibility of friction than a 
tessellated pavement implies weakness. That it represents the 
maximum of Liberal strength and availability cannot be said— 
of what cabinet, in England or out of it, can it be said that it 
focusses the best intelligence and practicality of the party? The 
new government would be stronger if it included Lord Rose- 
bery, but Lord Rosebery flew off at a phrase, and, to the be- 
wilderment of the country, remains outside a government that 
his immediate lieutenants, whose views on Irish policy are iden- 
tical with his own, have felt no difficulty about entering. It 
would be stronger, too, if it included Sir Charles Dilke, in whom 
the party possesses an army reformer of extraordinary knowledge, 
courage, and proved administrative efficiency. But an old and 
unsavory scandal, the fear of the Non-conformist conscience, and 
perhaps a goodly share of British pharisaism, prevented “ C-B” 
from offering Sir Charles Dilke a portfolio. It was probably felt 
that te include him in the cabinet before the general election 
might raise awkward questions, and in some way weaken the 
appeal of the Liberals to public opinion. Personally, I do not 
believe that any such resuits would have followed, people gen- 
erally agreeing that whatever may have been Sir Charles Dilke’s 
shortcomings twenty-odd years ago, he has amply lived them 
down, and that if he is elected to Parliament, and if the party 
uses his services—as it has used them—in opposition, it is de- 
barred from excluding him from the cabinet on merely “ moral ” 
grounds. I do not, however, despair of yet seeing him a member 
of the governmerit. It is understood that after the election, in 
which everybody assumes a Liberal and free-trade victory, 
“C-B” will retire to the House of Lords, and that other rear- 
rangements will be made. Their upshot may and it is hoped 
will be that Sir Charles Dilke will at last be given an office worthy 
of his remarkable abilities. 

Among ithe personalities of the new cabinet mention should 
first be made of “C-B,” not that he is its strongest member, but 
because fortune has placed him at the head of it. His warmest 
friends do not pretend that “C-B” rises in any way above the 
average of British Prime Ministers. A case might, indeed, be 
made out to show that he falls considerably below it. Nobody 
expects from him the brilliant dialectics, the profound policies, 
or the masterful influence of a Disraeli, a Salisbury, or a Glad- 
stone. The country has quietly written him down as an efficient, 
imperturbable, but eminently uninspiring administrator. It does 
not suspect him of statesmanship; it has no reason to think 
him in any sense one of England’s great men. Nevertheless, both 
the country and the party are well content to see “C-B” in his 
present position. There is a feeling that he has deserved it, and 
that it comes to him as the reward of sound, persistent services. 
Ten years ago nothing could have seemed less likely than that 
“C-B” would rise to the Premiership. Ten years ago the Rose- 
bery cabinet fell because “ C-B,” as Minister for War, had neg- 
lected, or, rather, was made out to have neglected, to keep in 
hand a sufficient supply of cordite. It was a snap vote that pro- 
nounced against him, and on a purely departmental matter, but 
it was enough to turn the government out and to throw a cer- 
tain shadow over “C-B”’s career. As a matter of fact, “C-B” 
had proved a capable and extremely popular minister—popular, I 
mean, in Pall Mall. He rendered the country a great service in 
getting rid of the Duke of Cambridge as commander-in-chief, and 
in his management of the War Office, so far as the outside public 
could learn, he showed not, indeed, genius or anything like it, 
but good sense, tact, and more decision than had been expected 
from a man of his intense gcod humor. 

In 1899 “C-B” was elected to the leadership of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons—elected by a process of elimina- 
tion. Sir William Harcourt had thrown up the task in disgust 
and despair: there was nobody marked out as his successor; and 
the party turned to “C-B” as the second or third best. He was 
never really the leader of the whole party; the Rosebery section 





gave him no more than a casual and half-hearted allegiance; and 
the Boer war accentuated and aggravated all internal divisions 
till they approached a cataclysm. ‘‘C-B” stuck to his post with 
unwavering stolidity. He was in a hopeless Parliamentary minor- 
ity; in flank, rear, and front he was pelted by every missile of 

-arliamentary warfare; the Irish Nationalists formally broke off 
their relations with the Liberal party; the country, then in the 
very delirium of Jingoism, would scarcely allow a Liberal of pro- 
Boer opinions to open his mouth at any public meeting; and 
“C-B” roused the national resentment to white heat by declaring 
that the British army was waging war in South Africa by “ meth- 
ods of barbarism.” All public men commit at least one “ blazing 
indiscretion.” That was “C-B”’s; but, so far as I can recall, it 
was his only one. His leadership, if leadership it could be called, 
was otherwise free from the more glaring errors. It had, in- 
deed, some negative merits of a not inconsiderable value. 
“C-B” has always been noted for a temperament that verges 
on the pachydermatous. Things do not affect him as they affect 
other men; and this happy gift of insensibility stood him in good 
stead during the hopeless years that immediately preceded and 
immediately followed the election of 1900. It enabled him never 
to be crushed in spirit by the most overwhelming defeats, to 
keep on fighting, and to pick himself up again as though nothing 
particular had happened. He developed, too, «a pronounced strain 
of circumspection. He took to writing out his speeches. Former- 
ly a finished debater, with a real command of humor and epigram, 
he lest his spontaneity, began to weigh every word, and would 
no longer trust himself to the inspiration of the moment. But if 
his oratory suffered, his amiability seemed only to increase, and 
for persevering plodding he displayed something like enthusiasm. 
Gradually a reaction set in. No man could be kicked so often 
and in so many places and could take it so smilingly without win- 
ning at the least the half-pitying, half-humorous attachment of 
the English people; and no man could be so everlastingly in his 
place in the House of Commons, ready for whatever might come 
along. without establishing some sort of claim upon the gratitude 
of his party. When Liberal unity became once more a fact, it 
was felt that “C-B,” if he had not actually produced it himself, 
was, at any rate, the first to be entitled to profit by it. In the 
dark days of schism and internal dissension a man with more 
definite opinions and more force of character might have brought 
the party to total wreckage. “C-B” at least did nothing to 
widen the breach; and that negative achievement is justly written 
down on the credit side of his account. Had he been born a poor 
man and forced to carve his own way in life and in polities, 
“C-B” might have developed his faculties to a fuller and higher 
stretch. As it is, he remains a placid, humorous, cultivated man 
of nearly seventy, whose elevation has been largely accidental, 
whose abilities are mediocre, and whose mental equipment is not 
that of a statesman of the first rank. 

It is rather, however, with his lieutenants than with “C-B” 
himself that the country is most concerned. It was with a 
relief‘ that completely overrode the lines of party that the news 
of Sir Edward Grey’s acceptance of the Foreign Secretaryship 
was received. His presence in Downing Street is a guarantee 
that the continuity of British foreign policy will be preserved. 
Sir Edward Grey is almost one of the curiosities of latter-day 
English politics. No man has risen so high with apparently so 
little inclination. He never advertises or tries to push himself 
forward; he wears in general an air of distraction and even 
boredom; he rarely speaks except on matters of foreign policy; 
and a hasty acquaintance might easily assume that the young 
Northumberland baronet’s real interests were wrapped up in tennis 
and fly-fishing. Yet he made a reputation as Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in the last Liberal government that he has since 
more than maintained. A grave and balanced detachment, a 
measured tranquillity, characterize all his utterances and stamp 
his mental processes. There is no man of whom the public knows 
less or in whom it has greater or more deserved confidence. His 
sincerity, the impression he conveys of a lofty character, his pal- 
pable disinterestedness, his union of strength of personality and 
convictions with temperance in judgment and expression, and the 
proved breadth and firmness of his grasp on the principles and 
details of foreign policy, make him a Foreign Secretary in whom 
England and England’s allies may place every: trust. 

Another very able and distinguished man is Mr. Asquith, the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Asquith had a brilliant 
career at Oxford, which he followed up by an even more brilliant 
one at the bar. He came into politics at the election of 1886, 
and quickly made his mark, so quickly, indeed, that Mr. Gladstone 
appointed him Home Secretary in 1892. In that position he 
showed not only extraordinary capacity, but very real courage 
in some of the courses he took for the maintenance of internal 
law and order. There has been no better Home Secretary fur- 
nished by either party for half a century. In foreign affairs Mr. 
Asquith follows Lord Rosebery’s lead, and took, therefore, during 
the Boer war a line that, though it made him unpopular with 
some sections of his party, commanded the instant assent of the 
average Englishman. But it was not until the fiscal question 
arose that Mr. Asquith stamped himself upon the country as a 
man of really exceptional powers. Such a controversy precisely 
suited his trenchant, lucid style. He at once took it up with 
ardor, dogged Mr. Chamberlain’s footsteps from town to town, 
and answered him speech for speech until at times it almost 
(Continued on page 29 of Advertising Section.) 
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Rollo Ogden: Photograph by Peter A. Juley 


Andrew Carnegie Mark Twain Dan Beard Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke 


MARK TWAIN RECEIVING A LAUREL WREATH FROM JOAN OF ARC AT THE DINNER 
OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ILLUSTRATORS 


peak a young woman clad in 


Society of American Illustrators. When he arose to s : 
f the life of the Maid of Orleans, which was published 


Mark Twain was the guest of honor at a recent dinner at the Aldine Association given by the l 
appeared and presented him with a laurel wreath in recognition of his admirable chronicle o 


anonymously 
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by Frank W. Benson 
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(Winner of the Thomas SW. Portrait of Miss Gertrude Hall, 
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“Portrait of Mrs. H.,” 


SOME 


by Henry Oliver Walker “Mother and Child,” by Hugo Ballin (Winner o 


NOTABLE PAINTINGS AT THE EIGHT 
NATIONAL ACADEM 


Photographs by Peter A. J 
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3s Gertrude Hall, by Orlando Rouland “ Nativity,’ by David Griscom 


. Copyright, 1905, by De Witt M. Lockman 
Ballin (Winner of the Thomas B. Clarke Prize) “ Partiality,” by De Witt M. Lockman 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING 
CHAPTERS 


The opening scenes _intro- 
duce the reader to Herbert 
Buchanan, a man of selfish 
and repellent nature, and his 
beautiful wife Beatrix, who 
has been forced into a mis- 
4 taken marriage with him be- 
ie cause of his-money. Beatrix 
has had, previous to-her mar- 
riage, a love-affair with a 
young explorer, Harry Faring. 
Her husband, realizing that 
she is unhappy with him, and 
actuated by a malicious im- 
pulse, insists upon her in- 
viting Faring to join a house- 
party at their country-place, 
Buchanan Lodge. Faring ar- 
rives before dinner, and, dur- 
ing a brief moment together, he and Beatrix discover that in spite of her 
marriage they are still as deeply in love with each other as they were before. 





CHAPTER III 
THE FIRST CARD 


HIS first dinner at Buchanan Lodge began with inhar- 
monious elements, and the elements remained at discord 
through the meal. In the first place, Beatrix Buchanan’s 
feeling of relief—almost of rest—over her pact with 
Faring had been at best but a momentary matter. She 
was no sooner seated at the table, opposite her husband’s mocking 
gaze, than the peace went from her with a sudden rush, giving way 
to a lamentable nervousness. She had been under strain too long. 

Buchanan himself was ever the worst of dinner companions. 
Through a natural disinclination and long disuse he had almost 
entirely lost any command of small talk which he may once have 
possessed, and, in consequence, Lady Sybil, who sat at his right, 
and Arabella Crowley, at his left, had a bad time of it. 

Stambolof was by nature too silent to be of much use in such a 
crisis, and, as a result, the talk was almost entirely confined to 
Eversley and Harry Faring, who had found ground of common in- 
terest in certain African explorations through the Uganda coun- 
try. Faring, it appeared, had taken part in two of the earlier 
essays, and Colonel Eversley was, as usual, athirst for informa- 
tion. 

Arabella Crowley, stanch old soul, did her best in the way of 
engaging Lady Sybil across their silent host, and little Miss 
Trevor, from time to time, chattered feebly when she could find a 
listener, but in all it was a dismal feast, and as it went forward 
it became more and more dismal, fer there began to occur those 
fatai moments of complete silence, after one of which at least three 
people invariably start to speak at the same moment and then 
fall again into a dreary stillness. 

Then a thing happened which all at once changed the lagging 
gloom of the dinner-table into something quite different and very 
much worse. Colonel Eversley, suddenly becoming aware that he 
and Faring had maintained an uninterrupted dialogue for half 
an hour or more, broke off with an embarrassed laughing apology, 
and turned to his hostess, at whose right he sat. Devils moved him 
to rally her upon her altered appearance. 

“T thought when we came, you know,” he said, “that you 
weren’t at all fit. I said so to Sybil. I said, ‘Mrs. Buchanan 
ought not to be havin’ house-parties; she ought to be in bed.’ 
And Sybil thought so too. But, by Jove! it only wants. a din- 
ner and people around you and all. What? I never saw such 
a difference in a few hours. I’ve got a sister like that, though. 
Never looks herself till evening.” 

It will be reasonably evident that Eversley was not a tactful 
man. He meant well, but he was more at his ease with men. His 
remark was to the point, however, even if better unmade. Mrs. 
Buchanan’s extreme nervousness and depression and the strong 
effort she was making to hide these had sent an unnatural flood 
of color to her cheeks and a sort of restless fire to her dark eyes. 
The effect was extremely beautiful, but only the type of human 
being represented by Colonc! Eversley could by any chance have 





Buchanan's Wife 


By Iusius Miles Forman 












mistaken it for  well- 
ing. 

She turned a_ swift, 
half-frightened glance to- 
wards Harry Faring’s in- 
scrutable face and thence 
to the brooding eyes of her 
husband across the table. 
Buchanan leaned forward 
with an odd little smile. 
One hand was playing at 
the stem of his wine-glass. 

“ All phenomena may be 
traced to a cause,” said 
he, looking down at the 
glass which he fingered. 
“My —Mrs. Buchanan’s 
high spirits this evening 
are easily traceable. She 
is harking back to love’s young dream. You wouldn’t know, of 
course, but in the days of long ago her heart and Mr. Faring’s 
beat as one. Until to-night they have scarcely seen each other 
since that happy time. Hence these smiles and blushes.” 

Now this speech, if rendered in a sufficiently humorous fash- 
ion—if burlesqued, in fact—might pass, though in questionable 
taste, as fairly unobjectionable, but Buchanan spoke it with a 
certain mocking deliberation, and, the thing bore close to the verge 
of an atrocious insult. Indeed, to every one at the table who knew 
the man—in other words, to every one but the Eversleys—the in- 
tent must have seemed quite beyond question. 

What reason he could have had for making the speech it is 
impossible to imagine. What madness was burning in the man to 
drive him to so wanton a length one cannot think. It must have 
been a sudden up-flaring of that malice which had been so slowly 
growing in him. It is not impossible that his nerves, as well as 
Beatrix Buchanan’s, were racked and quivering this night. 

For an interminable-seeming moment there was dead silence. 
Then Colonel Eversley gave a short, amazed laugh, fixing his 
glass in his eye, and staring up the table at his host to see how the 
thing was to be taken. : 

“T say!” he exclaimed. “I say, you know!” and he turned to 
look across at young Faring. 

Beatrix Buchanan had gone perfectly white, but, after a mo- 
ment, the color came flooding back to her cheeks once more, and 
she faced about towards the Englishman with a ready smile. 

“Now you know the story of my life,” she said, lightly. 
“Please say that you think it is very pretty and romantic! 
Fancy! The two ancient sweethearts, after many years—how 
many is it, Harry?—only two?—brought face to face once more 
in the presence—nay, at the very dinner-table—of the cruel, husband 
of one of them! I call that real drama, you know.’ The only 
weak point,” she complained, “is that neither Mr. Faring nor 
I seems able properly to play up to the part, do we? We ought 
to sigh and exchange it-might-have-been glances and all that. 
We're far too stolid, Harry.” 

Colonel Eversley laughed again, a bit more easily this time, and 
said it was a rum thing—not that he hadn’t seen the same situa- 
tion before, of course, many times over. Now he had a cousin 
who— And Harry Faring at once began some laughing remark 
to Lady Sybil, and old Arabella Crowley plunged into the 
mélée with a rapid fire of utter nonsense, so that with every one 
talking very fast and no one listening at all, the worst of the 
situation was tided over, but through it all there remained, naked 
and undisguised, a sense of calamity, an atmosphere uncleared of 
storm, and the remainder of the dinner went with a feverish haste 
which would have been almost comic if it had not been something 
much worse. 

When at last the women had gone, Stambolof made a slight mo- 
tion of the head to young Faring, and at once moved up into the 
vacant chair next his host, leaving the other two men at the far 
end of the table. He was, in his quiet, still fashion, thoroughly 
angry, for he believed that Buchanan’s speech had been meant 
for a deliberate insult to his wife, so framed that if taxed with it 
he could readily disclaim any seriousness, but Stambolof was wise. 
He had lived, in his five and forty years, through more experi- 
ences and vicissitudes than most men ever meet in their whole 
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life’s span, and he had the wit to see that Buchanan was in no 
condition of nerves or temper to engage in general talk. In par- 
ticular, he did not wish him to be thrown with young Faring. 

He began at once, therefore, a dissertation of unsurpassed dul- 
ness and interminable possibilities, and it did not in the least 
annoy him to see that Buchanan made no pretence whatever of 
paying heed, but sat in a sort of gloomy apathy, staring at the 
table before him, and, from time to time, raising his little liqueur- 
glass of Chartreuse to sip from it. . 

They sat there for half an hour or more, until at last Stambolof 
had to suggest that they would be missed in the drawing-room, and 
in all that while Buchanan said, “ Yes, yes!” once, very ab- 
stractedly, and, ‘ Quite so,” two or three times. When the Rus- 
sian suggested that they rejoin the women he rose at once, silent 
but amenable, and followed the other three men without a word. 
Stambolof said afterwards to Arabella Crowley that he seemed 
in a sort of daze, as if he neither saw nor heard any of the 
things about him. And, in the light of what occurred later that 
night, Stambolof spent many hours in wondering what was in the 
man’s mind at this time. For that matter, though, no one was 
ever able to say what was in Buchanan’s mind, either at this 
time or any other. He could not be judged by other men’s stand- 
ards. He dwelt apart. 

Meanwhile in the drawing-room it so happened that Lady Sybil 
and little Miss Trevor —Alianor Trevor, as she chose to sub- 
scribe herself since spelling out the name on Queen Eleanor’s tomb 
in Westminster Abbey—found themselves together, and sat down 
in a corner of the big room to discuss the characters of certain 
common friends in London and in Washington. Beatrix Bu- 
chanan had moved across to an open window and stood a moment, 
raising her hot 
face to the caress 
of the soft night 
breeze. Arabella 
Crowley joined 
her there, and 
the two stepped 
out through the 
window upon the 
terrace, where 
the moonlight lay 
in silvery satin 
barred by velvet 
shadows. 

The younger 
woman turned 
her face to the 
pallid moon, and 
it writhed and 
quivered and 
went gaunt, like 
the face of one 
who dwells in un- 
bearable agony. 

* You see, Aunt 
Arabella!” she 
cried, shaking. 
“You see! How 
is one to bear 
such _ things — 
such a life?” 

“Oh yes, dear 
child,” said Mrs. 
Crowley. “Oh 
yes, child, I see. 
I do not know 
what I should 
say to you,” she 
said. “I expect 
it is partly be- 
cause I am still 
very angry at— 
your husband— 
That was a 
shameful _ thing 
he did!—and 
partly because 
there is really 
nothing any one 
can say, in such 
matters, that will 
be of any avail. 
Oh, my dear, I 
am afraid we 
women were 
meant to suffer— 
for some inscru- 
table reason. I 
wonder what. So 
few of us are al- 
lowed to live 
happy lives. I 
am an old wom- 
an, child, and I 
have had_ both 
joy and suffering, 
but I think, look- 
ing back upon it 
now, after so 
many years, I[ 
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“And still they ... scid it was a splendid match and that I’d be very happy” 


think there was far, far more suffering than joy. And I believe 
it has been so with all the women I have known. Women must 
weep, Betty, even if men don’t work. I do not know why. I can- 
not think. that it is quite just, but it is true.” She took one of 
Mrs. Buchanan’s hands between her own, which age was beginning 
to mark with wrinkles and distended veins. 

“I’m not very comforting, am I?” she said. “ Alas! I can find 
no great comfort to offer you. I can only say that you were very 
brave to-night. I loved you for that, as did we all, I think, who 
knew. Just go on being brave. It’s the only thing.” 

But the younger woman turned upon her with a sort of fierce 
desperation. 

“T cannot go on, Aunt Arabella!” she cried. 
intolerable. Ah, you can’t fancy how intolerable it is! I’m in 
prison here, a prison where they’re allowed to torture me. They 
don’t do that in other prisons—only mine. In other prisons they 
shut you up and make you work—let you work. Here I must be 
idle, idle and watched—spied upon—insulted, as to-night at din- 
ner.” She wrung her hands, standing there, tall and white and 
pitiful in the moonlight. 

“TI want my happiness, Aunt Arabella!” she wept. “ They’ve 
taken my happiness from me, and my youth, and all I had that 
makes life bearable. What right have people—grown, experienced 
people who know--to sell a girl into such slavery? Oh yes, they 
did it! They sold me to Herbert Buchanan just as truly as girls 
are sold to Turks in Stamboul. And I was a child and I thought 
it didn’t matter. I thought it meant just having more money than 
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I’d ever had before, and plenty of nice people round me constant- 
ly, and the freedom that I wanted. 
away. 


And Harry—Faring was— 
I thought he’d forgotten, and so I consented.” She faced 
old Arabella 
Crowley, blazing 
anger from her 
great eyes. 
“How dared 
they let me do 
such a_ thing?’ 
she cried. ‘“ They 
—my own people 
who brought me 


into the world 
and said _ they 
loved me. They 


knew. I didn’t. 
I was a child. 
And they knew 
I didn’t, and 
still they grinned 
and smiled and 
saidit wasa 
splendid match 
and that I’d be 
very happy— 
Happy!” She 
began to weep. 
““T want my hap- 
piness!” she said. 
“T was lied out 
of it, tricked out 
of it, and I have 
a right to happi- 
I want it 


ness. 
back.” 
“The waters 


do not flow up- 
hill, child,” said 
old Arabella 
Crowley. “I am 
afraid there is 
nothing for it 
but just to go on 
being brave. I 
wish there were 
something that 
could be done, 
but—I don’t 
know what. Only, 
my dear, Harry 
Faring mustn’t 
stay here. You 
must send him 
away. I’ll speak 
to him, if you 
like. He mustn’t 
stay. It is much 
worse for every 
one concerned.” 
Mrs. Buchanan 
dropped her 
hands and turn- 
ed. away with a 
little tired sigh. 
Her burst of pas- 
sion, it would 
seem, was spent, 
and left but a 
great weariness 
behind it. 
“Yes,” she 
said, as if she 
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did not greatly eare. “Yes, I expect he mustn't stay. It 
is harder with Harry here. Oh, much harder! It’s like— 
looking through the bars at—oh, Aunt Arabella,” she cried, 
and quite suddenly her voice began’ to shake again — “ Aunt 
Arabella, I’ve loved him so! There’s no use in trying to lie to 
you or to myself. It’s that that’s making my life here so hideous. 

Without that I suppose I could get on somehow in spite of every- 
thing else, but with it I can’t. Something’s got to happen. Brave? 
I'm not brave! There’s no bravery in me, nothing but hatred 
and resentment and—and—love. What am I going to do?” 

Old Arabella soothed and petted her as best she might in her 
half-scolding, half-tender fashion, for she saw that the woman was 
almost at the end of her strength and that a little more of this 
sort of thing might entirely unfit her for rejoining her guests 
inside. So little by little she brought her back to calmness and 
self-possession, and by the time the two went in through the open 
window to the drawing-room one must have looked very closely 
to see that Mrs. Buchanan had been on the verge of an absolute 
nervous breakdown. 

The men entered the room almost directly after them. 

“And now,” said old Arabella Crowley to herself, ‘look out 
for trouble!” And she crossed the room to Buchanan’s side with 
Boris Stambolof’s intent—to isolate the man, for she did not know 
how far he might take it into his head to go, onée he had made a 
beginning by that atrocious speech at the table. She had never 
known Buchanan to break out in that fashion before — his ill 
humors commonly taking the form of moody silence—and it put 
her off her reckoning. He might do anything, she said nervously 
to herself. 

As a matter of fact she need have had no fear. Buchanan, 
in leaving the dining-room, had, by some supreme effort, shaken off 
his depression and bitterness and seemed rather anxious to make 
himself agreeable. He talked for a few moments very pleasantly to 
old Arabella, and then, with an apology, moved over towards where 
Lady Sybil sat in her corner. As he went he passed young 
Faring, and nodded, smiling. Then, as if at a sudden thought, he 
halted beside the other man, and touched him on the shoulder 
with the sort of familiar gesture which one friend uses towards 
another, but which was not in the least like Buchanan. . 

“T hope [ didn’t bring too deep a blush to your cheek at din- 
ner,” he said. “It was a rather silly thing to say.” <A bit of red 
came up over his own face as he spoke. Doubtless the apology 
cost him something. 

Young Faring, because the man was his host, smiled as pleasant- 
ly as he could and made some trivial remark, with the intent of 
passing the thing off as easily as possible. Then, as Buchanan 
started to move away, he stopped him. 

“Oh, there was something I meant to tell you,” he said. “I 
really hadn’t a chance earlier. I dare say it’s of no consequence, 
anyhow. As Iwas arriving, an hour before dinner, I saw aman loaf- 
ing about among the firs near the gate. He couldn’t have been a 
gardener, because he had no tools or anything, and because he drew 
back and tried to hide himself among the shrubs as my trap turned 
into the drive. I was in a hired cart, you know; my train was 
very late. Then, when [ got out of the trap up here under the 
porte cochére of the house, I chanced to look back, and the chap 
was still down there near the gate. It’s nearly half a mile, but 
1 could see him standing amongst the shrubbery. I dare say he 
thought he was hidden. 1 spoke to the butler about it, and he 
said he would send a gardener down, but I thought I’d best just 
mention it to you as well. Doubtiess they chased the fellow away 
promptly.” 

“Oh, thanks very much!” said Buchanan. “ Yes, I’m glad you 
spoke of it. I don’t like vagabonds loafing about the place. We 
had an insignificant robbery only a month ago. Something was 
stolen from the stables. 1 dare say this fellow to-day was an 
ordinary tramp who was trying to screw up his courage to the 
point of coming to the house to beg. Did he look that sort?” 

*Well—no! No, hardly,” said young Faring. “Of course I 
hadn't a good look at him, but his clothes seemed better than a 
tramp’s would be. No, I shouldn’t think he was a tramp. To 
tell the truth, he looked more like a discharged groom or something. 
I remember that he had a long whitish scar across one cheek. I 
saw it plainly from the trap. An old sear. But—” He halted 
suddenly as Buchanan made a little exclamation. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Tm doubly glad you spoke,” said the elder man. “ This fel- 
low with the searred cheek I believe to be a thief or a crook of 
some sort. He came to me yesterday as IT was standing on the 
terrace yonder, and asked for work. I had nothing for him to do, 
for, of course, my butler and coachman and head gardener hire 
their own men in the usual fashion, and 1 never interfere. But 
this chap was so entertaining in answering some questions that 
I took him into my study—I was feeling rather bored at the time 
—and talked to him there. Then IT gave him a five-dollar bill and 
sent him away. It occurred to me afterwards that in taking such 
a man into the house I acted very foolishly. I dare say he took 
copious notes while he was there. Yes, I am very giad you spoke 
about seeing him. He’s here again for no good, I’m sure. [I must 
have the gardener keep a close watch.” He paused and gave a 
little retrospective laugh. 

“The chap was most amusing,” he said. “He had been every- 
where and had seen a great many things. Also I think he had seen 
rather better times. His manners were excellent.” 

Buchanan nodded and passed on towards Lady Sybil, and 
young Faring crossed the room to where his hostess and Stambolof 
stood near one of the windows. 

Colonel Eversley had maneuvred little Alianor Trevor into a 
corner apart. He was fond of young girls of the childlike type. 
He said he liked to watch their little ways—and it was beyond 
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question that Miss Trevor was very pretty and that her extreme 
ingenuousness was entirely real. She had great store of the “ lit- 
tle ways” which Eversley so liked to watch. 

The two chanced to glance across the room where Stambolof 
and Faring stood talking with their hostess, and Colonel Eversley 
nodded his head. 

“There are two good men!” said he. “ You'll go a long way 
before you find better. [ should like to see more of that Faring. 
I never met him until to-night, but I have heard of him. He did 
some good work in Africa last year.” 

“How much they look alike, don’t they?” said little Miss 
Trevor. ‘“ Stambolof and Harry Faring.” 

Eversley put up his glass. 

“They do, by Jove! don’t they?” he exclaimed. “1 hadn't seen 
them together before. By Jove! they do! They had very much 
the same type; though, of course, they’re quite different in every 
other way. This young Faring is essentially a man of action. 
He’s a man I should pick to take command of a difficult situa- 
tion. He’s adequate, Faring is. That’s just the word! He’d be 
adequate to anything that was given him. He’s not brilliant, I 
should think, but he’s sure and steady, and he never lets go when 
he has taken hold. Look at his eyes and that jaw of his! Ay, 
he’s a good man! I should like to work with him.” 

Little Miss Trevor stirred protestingly in her chair. 

“Yes,” she said; “ yes, of course, but I should have thought— 
Isn’t M. Stambolof all those things too? Oh, surely, he must be!” 

“ Stambolof?” said he. “Oh, well—yes, I suppose so, but— 
well, you see, Stambolof’s out of the running, rather, isn’t he? 
Stambolof's—a sort of walking tombstone. Stambolof’s a man who 
gives you the impression of having lived his life and finished it 
long ago and of just staying on because he—well, can’t die. No! 
One doesn’t think of Stambolof as doing anything nowadays. 
He’s done it all. He’s waiting to die.” 

The girl shivered. 

“How horrible! How very horrible!” she said. ‘ ’m sure it 
isn’t so. I—don’t like to think that of him.” 

“It’s true, though,” insisted Eversley. “If you could look in- 
side of Stambolof you’d not find any heart there or—or soul or 
any of the common things. You’d find ashes, I expect. Oh yes, 
his life ended some seven or eight years ago. And he’s not old, 
either. He’s no older than I am—four or five and forty, I should 
think—but, you see, he’s not like other people. He’s like a man 
in a book—one of those grande passion people. You know about 
it all, I suppose?” 

“No!” said the girl, “ I’m afraid I don’t. I knew that M. Stam- 
bolof had had a very tragic life, and that something very terrible 
happened to him to make him so—unhappy, but I never knew 
just what it was.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose there’s any reason for not talking about 
it.” said Eversley. “I thought everybody knew. Everybody in 
London and Paris does, because the affair was widely talked about 
at the time it happened. That must have been nearly eight years 
ago, I think. You see, there was a Frenchman, the Comte de 
Colonne—de Vitry-Colonne—who had an extremely beautiful wife. 
I expect he loved her; no one could have helped it; but he was a 
blackguard and fiendishly jealous, and he used to ill-treat her 
shamefully. Well, it was a rather open secret that Boris Stam- 
bolof loved her, too, and that she returned it—she was very un- 
happy, you understand—but it was just as openly known that 
she was a good woman and that there was nothing wrong. 

“Then one night at a dinner-party out at Colonne’s chateau 
near Fontainebleau, Colonne, who was in a nasty humor, and had 
been drinking a bit too much wine, probably, insulted his wife 
foully before all the guests. Stambolof got up and struck him in 
the face, and half an hour later, in Colonne’s own hall, with two 
or three of the other men holding candles, they fought a most in- 
formal duel with swords and Colonne was killed—run through 
the heart.” 

Little Miss Trevor gave a little shivering gasp of horror, and 
she stared across the room at the Russian, with his grief-scarred 
face and tragic eyes, who stood so quietly talking to his hostess. 
She remembered just then that she had never seen him laugh; that 
when he smiled only his lips smiled,—his hollow eyes were sombre 
and still. 

“But the Countess?” 
What became of her?” 

“ Ah, Amélie?” said Colonel Eversley. “She went, I believe, 
to certain relatives in Paris, but the shock, and all she had been 
suffering for a long time, had broken her badly. She was never 
strong. She died within a month. Then Stambolof disappeared. 
He went away somewhere for two or three years, and when he 
“ame back he was—like that! Yes. he’s a living tombstone, Stam- 
bolof is—a sepulehre. There’s only ashes inside him, I expect. 
He’s not the man to live anything like that down. There’s too 
much Russian in him—too much natural melancholy. He’s only 
half Russian, by the way. His mother was English.” 

“Could any man live such a thing down?” asked little Miss 
Trevor after a silence. 

“Eh, what?” said he. “Oh, dear me, yes! Oh, Lord, yes! 
Heaps of men. But they’d be tougher fibre than Stambolof. He 
has too much Russian in him. They’re all dreamers, those chaps. 
There’s something sad about them all.” 

Little Miss Trevor sat silent again for a long time. Her hands 
were twisting together in her lap and her eyes were lowered to 
them. At last she said: 

“Thank you for—telling me that. I’m—glad to know. I think, 
do you know, that I’ll be off up-stairs, if you don’t mind. I’ve 
a sort of—headache to-night. You don’t mind?” 

Colonel Eversley rose at once, and said it was the best thing 
she could do if she had a headache. ‘ 
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she asked, presently—‘ the Countess? 
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“Though, of 
course, I do 
mind!” he pro- 
tested, gallantly. 
“?Fraid I’ve been 
boring you with 
all this tragedy.” 

“Oh no,” she 
said, quickly; 
“no, really! I’m 
—so very glad 
you told me. I’m 
glad to know 
about it. How 
some men have— 
suffered, haven’t 
they, Colonel 
Eversley ? et 
only one could 
help them—make 
it up to them 
somehow ! Of 
course one can't, 
though?” She 
paused a mo- 
ment, rather as 
if she hoped that 
he would — say 
something more 
— answer, per: 
haps, the half- 
questioning tone 
in which she had 
said, “ Of ‘course 
they can’t, 
though?” = Then 
she nodded and 
said “Good 
night,” and went 
across the room 
to Beatrix Bu- 
chanan. 

The Eversleys 
very soon made 
their excuses and 
went up- stairs 
too, Lady Sybil 
protesting — that 
they had been 
kept so busy in 
Washington and 
New York for 
the past fort- 
night that she 
had forgotten 
what sleep was 
like. Indeed, she 
looked tired and 
really ill. 

“And as_ for 
you, my dear 
lady,” said Stam- 
bolof to his host- 
ess when the oth- 
ers had gone, * if 
| may presume 
to offer advice I 
should say, do 
you go and take 
your sleep also. 
For the remainder of the week we shall probably keep you up 
to unseemly hours. Therefore sleep while you may. You also 
are tired.” F 

“She is coming this instant,” said Arabella Crowley, “ with 
me. She is tired, and so am I. We will leave you men to your own 
devices—meaning thereby, | take it, whiskey and tobacco. Stam- 
bolof, you are to drive me over to Red Rose to-morrow. The Tom- 
my Carterets are there, and I want you to see them again. Good 
night!” 

The three men, thus left alone, stood talking for a few mo- 
ments—at least Stambolof and young Faring talked, Buchanan 
seeming again to have dropped back into his brooding mood. Then, 
finally, the host said: 

“J shall go to my study, I think, for a pipe before turning in. 
Would you care to come?” He spoke as it were to both, but he 
looked towards Stambolof, and there was a sort of shy, depre- 
cating appeal in his tone which could not have failed to reach 
the man. But Stambolof shook his head. 

“Thanks! not to-night, I think,” said he. “ Like the others, I 
need my sleep. 1 shall have a turn up and down the terrace 
yonder for a breath of air and then go to my bed. Another time 
if you will be so good.” He laid a hand on Harry Faring’s 
shoulder. “ You will join me?” he said. 

“Yes, yes, certainly!” said Faring. Buchanan turned away. 

“As you like.” he said, “as you like. Good night to you 
both!” He hesitated a moment, that half-ashamed appeal, almost 
wistfulness, in his bearing as it had been in his voice. Then he 
went out of the room, and as he went his shoulders seemed to 
droop as if he were tired. 

There were many things in Stambolof’s tragic life to remember 
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* May 1 speak freely?” asked the Russian shall 





and brood over, 
many things 
which could nev- 
er be forgotten, 
and long after 
this time he con- 
fessed to Harry 
Faring that one 
of them was the 
wistfulness in 
Buchanan’s_ bear- 
ing, the tired 
droop of the 
shoulders, the 
odd, lonely, 
friendless spirit 
which seemed to 
hang about him 
as he left the 
drawing - room 
that night to go 
alone to his 
study. 

“If only I had 
gone with him!” 
the Russian 
would say. “ Who 
knows?” 

But the two, 
lett together, 
went out upon 
the terrace, which 
was still silvered 
by moonlight, 
for the moon was 
full, and they 
lighted cigarettes 
and walked up 
and down the 
long stretch, 
breathing jn the 
sweet summer- 
night air. 

May [I speak 
freely ?” asked 
the Russian after 
a little time. 
“We have not 
known each other 
very long, but 
there is—is_ it 
not so?—a_ cer- 
tain sympathy 
between us which 
makes frank 
speech possible. 
You must go 
away from here. 
It will not do for 
you to stay.” 

“Oh yes,” said 
young Faring, 
readily. “ Yes, 
of course I must 
go. 1| shall have 
Drawn by Will Grefe some telegrams 

to-morrow, and | 

say that 

one of them calls 

me back to New 

York upon urgent affairs. No, after what happened to-night at 
dinner I could not remain, of course. Is the man mad?” 

“Very nearly, I think,” said Stambolof. “He is of the stuff 
of which mania is made. Have you noticed his eyes and the con- 
struction of his skull? He is exceedingly alone, and he is exceed- 
ingly melancholy by temperament—and it is the worst type of 
melancholy. Now I, [ suppose, am melancholy, too, but it is a 
very different sort. I could not go mad. Buchanan might very 
easily. He is more nervous than you would believe, and irritable 
and malicious. That which he did to-night was sheer malice. | 
was very angry for a time, but afterwards when I thought it 
over I-was less angry and more sorry. The man is scarcely re- 
sponsible for what he does.” 

“That makes it no easier for his wife,” said Faring. 

“No, of course not, and it makes what he did no less of an in- 
sult. Still, in a way, I am sorry ror him. He is very lonely.” 

Faring looked away. 

“It was very—jolly of you,” he said, awkwardly, “to take the 
man on, as you did, when the women had gone—sitting and talk- 
ing to him. I mean. I’m afraid I—I should have strangled him, 
I expect. I was—grateful, you know. I’d—I’d like you to 
know it.” 

Stambolof smiled a bit sadly in the moonlight. 

“My friend,” he said, “the situation was, to a less degree— 
greatly less—so like another one, of which you have doubtless 
heard, that I could but hasten with all my power to avert what— 
what happened in the other case.” 

“Yes, I—know,” said young Faring. “I know. I was thinking 
of that. Oh, for God’s sake, what’s to come of this? Beatrix 

(Continued on page 28 of Advertising Section.) 


























































































* LEISURED ” WOMEN 
New York, December 21, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I was niuch interested in an article by Mrs. Russell Sage 
in the North American Review, in which the writer made sug- 
gestions for the philanthropic employment of “ leisured women’s ” 
time. I am glad to recognize the kindliest intentions on the part 
of the author of the article, but I submit that her ideas are 
altruistic, and could not be put into effective action. She believes 
that women of leisure owe a social debt, for instance, to. the 
wives of salaried men who are doomed to live in boarding-houses, 
and advocates an effort on the part of the more fortunate women 
with homes to help that great class of homeless wives or spinsters. 
Very well indeed—but how? These women in boarding-houses do 
not regard themselves as objects of charity (however much they, 
intrinsically, need help), and. they would instantly resent any 
effort to improve their affairs. They would detect, with the 
sensitiveness of an electrometer, the inevitable though uncon- 
scious patronage of their benefactors, and the game, so to speak, 
would be up. But why not begin at the root of the matter? 
Why not organize among wealthy and leisured women a society 
for the improvement of boarding-houses, or for the prevention 
of cruelty to boarders?) Why not work for legislation that will 
bring boarding-houses into the pale of higher civilization? They 
now sit serenely apart, governed by independent women who are 
autocrats to the unfortunate beings obliged by penury to sub- 
sist under their régime. I do not refer to the exceptional board- 
ing-houses, run by women who are practical housekeepers, but 
to the blocks upon blocks of houses where dust accumulates in 
corners, where carpets are never taken up and cleansed, where 
soiled window- curtains hang forlornly behind dismal facades, 
where towels are at a premium and table-napery at a minimum, 
where hot water is a precious commodity, where furnaces emit a 
zephyrlike breath in winter, and hot odors of cooking permeate 
the house in summer, where the landlady is too indolent to go 
a-marketing in person, and serves to her tired and discouraged 
victims third-rate food in third-rate condition. To bring about 
better conditions in the cheap city boarding-houses where so many 
thousands are obliged to live—young and old, healthy and deli- 
cate, people of culture and refinement or of ordinary experience, 
whose hearts, in any case, ery out for the decencies of plain but 
cleanly and satisfying living—to improve their methods, as we 
have improved our hotels and tenement-houses,—that would be a 
noble work worthy any leisured woman’s best time and highest 
philanthropic effort, or, for that matter, of any man’s. 

I am, sir, M. B. NEvins. 


A CORRECTION 


Harrissurc, Pa., Decen 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I read in the WEEKLY of recent date, in an ediiviia. on the 
subject of the suicide of Cashier Clark, of the wrecked Enterprise 
National Bank, of Allegheny, in which you refer to Pennsylvania 
State officials and their manipulation of State funds for their 
personal aggrandizement, the following: 

“J. Blake Walters, cashier of the State Treasury, took refuge 
in suicide from exposure.” 

I have waited for ten years to see that statement made in some 
reputable journal, that I might refute it. There is not a word of 
truth in the statement. 

J. Blake Walters was cashier of the State Treasury of Pennsyl- 
vania from 1878 to 1880. He did not commit suicide. He did 
not die in office. J. Blake Walters died in Harrisburg at his home 
on Walnut Street from an organic disease. He was stricken in 
Philadelphia, and brought to his home in this city in 1883, and 
after lingering a short space, during which many of his friends 
called on him, he died, with clergy at his bedside. 

The cruel lie about him committing suicide was first printed 
in a New York yellow journal in 1895. It has never been de- 
nied, however, because J. Blake Walters left nor chick nor child 
to defend him, and his friends paid no attention to the repeated 
printing of the story in the newspapers. 

But when a journal like Harrer’s WEEKLY reprints the state- 
ment it is time that somebody comes to the front and tells the 
true facts. Politically, I was never in accord with J. Blake 
Walters, but I was his friend, and he was mine at a time when a 
friend meant, to me, a great deal more than it does now. 

I am, sir, Tuomas M. Jongs. 


POLITICS AND STATEHOOD 


Witzurton, I. T., December 15, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The one-State plan for Oklahoma and Indian Territory is, 
by its supporters, said to have been opposed by the same influ- 
ences—railroads, mines, politicians, sleeping-car companies, ete.— 
that are now opposing joint Statehood in New Mexico and Arizona. 

The chief factors in the Oklahoma and Sequayah fight are the 
political phases of the situation. From a careful estimate, based 
upon election returns, it is almost a settled fact that Oklahoma, as 
it now stands, if admitted without being attached to Indian Ter- 
ritory, will show a Republican majority of from 15,000 to 20,000. 
Indian Territory, if it is admitted as Sequayah, will show a Dem- 


Correspondence 





ocratic plurality of at least 45,000, owing to the fact that it is 
largely settled by Texas and Arkansas settlers and emigrants. 

It will be readily noted that in the event of one State there will 
be a Democratic majority in all coming elections of from 25,000 
to 35,000. As in all other cases of this kind, the political grafter 
is at work; he has his axe to grind, and by making the single 
Statehood roar his axe will be ready for use sooner than if he 
should have to wait for the two States to come in separately. 

I am, sir, P. S. CoLEMAN. 


THE THOUGHT PROCESS IN ANIMALS 


Sr. Paut, Minn., December 21, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Noticing a communication to your valuable paper from 
a correspondent in Wyoming which was headed, “ Animals that 
Think,” 1 will relate an instance which may be interesting to your 
inquiring friend. 

A neighbor of mine is the possessor of two fine hunting-dogs, 
and on a recent occasion went out after ducks. One bird which was 
brought down fell into a rapidly moving stream. One of the dogs 
jumped in, but could not overtake the duck. The other dog ran 
down the bank and jumped in ahead of the bird, awaited its 
arrival, and safely landed it. This can be vouched for. 

. I am, sir, JAMES HALLETT. 


AUTO SPEEDING 


New York, December 22, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—The spectacle of New York’s Police Commissioner ap- 
pearing before a Long Island justice of the peace and being fined 
$25 by that justice for overspeeding his automobile is not so in- 
congruous as it would at first appear. 

It is true that here is an officer of the law, of high position, 
convicted of breaking a law. But how? By exceeding the speed 
set down by a local board at a limit of a certain number of 
miles an hour. 

The very facts of the chauffeur being an employee of New York’s 
Police Commissioner, his master being in the machine, and go- 
ing at the rate of twenty-six miles an hour are proof that auto- 
mobile speed is a thing that cannot be measured by human judg- 
ment, and no apparatus has yet been invented which on a ma- 
chine will measure time and space simultaneously. The only 
apparatus which seems to measure speed with any accuracy is 
composed of two Long Island sheriffs in the ditch! Few men 
can gauge speed, anyway, and the speed of an automobile is 
as impossible to gauge as any other method of locomotion. The 
steam machine that glides along with scarcely a sound save the 
rumbling of the wheels may be going faster than the explosive 
machine that makes a terrific and continuous emission of sound, 
and yet, unless both machines were travelling together, so you 
could compare them, the average individual would claim supe- 
riority of speed for the explosive machine. 

Law lays down the rate of speed and the penalty for exceed- 
ing it. The driver or his master is unable intuitively to measure 
that speed or the speed limit. Let some inventor set his brains 
to work and furnish the community of automobilists an _attach- 
ment which will give to them automatically a record; and mean- 
time let the local authorities devote a portion of the fines they 
receive to marking off the roads in eighths of a mile in a manner 
that will give drivers a chance to regulate their speed to the 
conditions imposed. If this latter is done local communities 
will get fewer fines, but there will be more conformity to law, 
which should be the aim and endeavor of every portion of this 
country. I an, sir, 

H. SMyTHuH. 


THE ILLITERATE VOTER 


ATHENS, Onto, December 15, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Are we not showing the illiterate voter too much con- 
sideration? Has any young man who became of age in the twentieth 
century a just claim to the right of suffrage if he cannot read and 
write, or at least read? Perhaps there are some outlying districts 
where such qualifications would be difficult of attainment, but they 
must be rare. Most of our States are doing a great deal for the 
promotion of general intelligence, but, in not a few, crass igno- 
rance is considered merely a personal inconvenience, not a positive 
drawback. If a man will not rise to his opportunities we must 
lower the opportunities to his level. 

Everybody knows that a high degree of intelligence is not in- 
compatible with venality; but, unless the trend of events is in a 
false direction in every civilized country, the well-informed man 
is a better citizen than the ignoramus. Now that reading-matter 
of an informing and entertaining kind is coming more and more 
within the reach of almost everybody who cares to stretch forth 
his hand, and good periodicals may be had by all who will lay 
aside a few cents a week for the purpose, it is time to put a penalty 
on those who will not use their opportunities to gain enlightenment 
through the medium of the press. 


I am, sir, CHARLES W. SUPER. 
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President Roosevelt to the Elephant. “Why do you 
balk? You are not a mule!”—Tacoma Daily Ledger. 
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Uncle Sam. “ Confound it, that toy breaks loose just when 
everything looks all right.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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“If I owned America I would give a premium to-every man . Political Grafter (out of business). “ Well, I’m glad 
who could save enough money to come here.’—Andrew Car- to see I’m not the only one who is getting it. Misery 
negie.—New York Evening Telegram. loves company.”’—Philadelphia Press. 
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REALISM 


COQUELIN, ‘the famous 
French actor, — believes 
that acting should be 
@ wholly a matter of men- 


tal and methodical prepa- 
ration. In a cleverly written book, 
published some years ago, he asserted 
that the potency of an actor’s art is 
marred if he shares in the emotions 
which he is called upon to express. 
This view brought from Henry Irving 
a complete but temperate contradic- 
tion, supported by a very able argu- 
ment; and the understanding and con- 
viction it brought to me have never been disturbed. The question 
of the degree in which an actor should yield himself to the emotions 
he is portraying has been discussed from many points of view. 
As M. Coquelin is the high priest of the doctrine that emotion 
or feeling should never enter into the work of an actor, his lack 
of effect in simulating pathos militates against him and his be- 
lief, no matter how great may be one’s admiration for his remark- 
able technique. Again, one hears of a player who declares that he 
gives himself up entirely to the part, forgetting all else but the 
situations and conditions in which the drama places him. I trust 
it will not seem presumptuous to suggest that this is largely a 
delusion, for there are players whose emotions lie so far beneath 
the surface that nothing short of tremendous concentration of 
mind and imagination can arouse them. This kind of actor, though, 
by sheer force of the endeavor needful to arouse a temperamental 
response, runs a risk of becoming set in method and deficient 
in plasticity of expression. 

To my mind the best results are brought about by the con- 
formation of a dual] consciousness working in harmony, allied to a 
well-developed power of expression through voice, face, and action, 
these faculties being so completely under control, and yet so _re- 
sponsive, that they take on without stress or strain the quality 
of every changing mood and feeling. Rare as the coordination of 
these qualities may be, one is bound to accept it as the ideal of 


IN ACTING 


BY HENRY MILLER 











stand the severest 





acting that will 
test. 

My earliest experience on the stage 
brought me in contact with an 
actress who possessed this capacity 
in a high degree—the beautiful and 
gifted Adelaide Neilson. One night 
when she was appearing as Julia in 
“The Hunchback,” an incident  oc- 
curred which made a deep impression, 
upon me. A member of the company 
being indisposed, I was _ hurriedly 
called upon to take his place. His 
duty was to appear on the scene and 
deliver a letter to Julia, This message was supposed to have come 
from the lady’s sweetheart, and I can recall distinctly the wonder- 
ful expression that came over the face of Miss Neilson—a look of 
great and radiant happiness. The letter, as playgoers will recall, 
is seized and torn into atoms by Master Walter. Following this 
action, the expression on the actress’s face underwent a marvellous 
change: all the joy and happiness faded, her lips trembled, tears 
welled to her eyes and rolled down her cheeks, and she became the 
veriest picture of misery. My instructions had been to deliver the 
letter and then to leave the stage; but this remarkable exhibition 
held me spelibound, and I was aroused only by the titters among 
the audience and by the prompter’s voice commanding me, in a 
churlish whisper, to “ Come off! come off!” Afterward, in apolo- 
gizing to the star for my apparent stupidity, | made a feeble and 
awkward attempt to compliment her upon her great art. She 
smiled and said: “ My boy, don’t believe too much in art. This 
acting business is nore a question of heart ”; and so I have found it. 

Clara Morris was another actress whose powers were of a sim- 
ilar order. ! remember well her death scene in ‘“ Miss Moulton ’— 
a genuinely great example of what is commonly, though inaptly, 
termed emotional acting. In memory I see her seated in the large 
chair that she used, her whole being convulsed by grief, the trem- 
bling hands, the tear-stained face, the unforgettable voice telling 

(Continued on page 28 of Advertising Section.) 





















































Margaret Anglin and Frank Worthing in two Scenes from " Zira."’ now being played at the 
Princess Theatre 































and harmony of ensemble, and c 
largely a negligible factor. Those was the days of Niemann, who 
created in America the part of Tristan; of Emil Fischer, whose 
Hans Sachs is still unequalled; of Lilli Lehmann, the greatest 
dramatic soprano of whom the modern world has any knowledge ; 
of Marianne Brandt, of Theodore Reichmann, of Max Alvary,—an 
ideal Siegfried—and of the incomparable Seid]. 
the history of Wagnerism in America, the golden age. 
exceptions he was not, in those days, well sung—in many cases, 
he was very badly sung indeed: but the spirit that animated those 


is something over 
years since the music-dramas of 
Wagner were first performed at recent production of * Der 
Metropolitan Opera House. Niebelungen ” 
During this time their fortunes 
have been, as varied as they have been 
remarkable. It is safe to say that New tions of him. 
York is familiar with every variety of 
Wagner performance that it is possi- 
ble to conceive: we heard him first in- of other years? 
the Teutonic offer any overpositive judgments in the 
that, all 
things considered, the Wagner perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan are very good 
excellence was indeed. No one, of course, who holds any just conception of what 
constitutes perfection in Wagnerian interpretation would dream of 
asserting that Mr. Conried’s productions of the later music-dramas 
are all that could be desired: that they assuredly are not. But 
they do, nevertheless, reach a far higher level than is attained in 
the majority of European opera-houses; and in some respects they 
That was, in surpass the Metropolitan performances of twenty years ago. For 
With a few one thing, it is well to note again, Wagner is far better sung, on 
the average, by Nordica, Fremstad, Homer, Walker, Knote, Van 
Rooy, Goritz. and Blass, than he was by Niemann, Alvary, Reich- 
Brandt, Seid]-Krauss, and their associates in the 


terpreted 
traditions of twenty years ago, in a matter, it may 
style that depended chiefly upon truth 
and vigor of dramatic characterization 


WAGNER AT THE METROPOLITAN 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


a score of ishes on the Metropolitan stage. 
many who have witnessed Mr. Conried’s 
Ring des 
wondered, 
doubtless, as to the precise artistic 
status’ of the contemporary representa- 
Is he, to-day, well or 
ill done? and how do the current per- 
formances bear comparison with those 
Without assuming to 


early performances was so sincerely and vitally dramatic, so im- mann, Fischer, 


passioned, so finely reproductive of the essential quality of Wag- 
ner’s genius, that one heard, time and again, interpretations that 
seemed, in no extravagant sense, inspired. 
observed, Wagner has suffered numberless vicissitudes at the Metro- 


politan. For a time—in_ the 
early days of the Abbey, 
Schoeffel, and Grau régime— 
he was completely submerged 
by a wave of revived enthu- 
siasm for the works of the 
Latin school. Then, by slow 
degrees, le rehabilitated him- 
self in the repertory of the 
house—at first by the most 
grotesque expedients: who that 
witnessed them will forget, for 
example, those occasions that 
were billed as performances of 
“TT Maestri Cantori,” in- which 
the not wholly un-Teutonic 
characteristics of ‘ Die Meis- 
tersinger ” were remotely dis- 
cernible through the medium 
of Signor Mancinelli’s conduct- 
ing and the gracious imper- 
sonations of M. Jean and M. 
Edouard de -Reszké and Mme. 
Eames? Then came the brief 
invasion’ of Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, with his authentic, 
dyed-in-the-wool, all-German 
representations; and,  follow- 
ing that, in the early winter 
of 1895, the notable revival of 
“Tristan und _ Isolde,” with 
Nordica and the de Reszkés 
singing, for the first time, the 
original German text, and 
Anton Seid! in the conductor’s 
chair. That year Wagner 
came into his own again: he 
was superbly sung, and _ intel- 
ligently, though not ideally, 
acted, and there was evident 
a sincere endeavor faithfully 
to realize his inteations. With- 
in the next’ few years came 
some still finer performances, 
in which Lehmann—not quite 
in her superb prime, but still 
unapproachable — participated 
to their great gain. 

That was almost a decade 
ago; and Wagner still flour- 


any such general parallel). 
Since then, as has been liant individual 
Sieqlinde than Fremstad’s ; 




















A recent Portrait of Marcella Sembrich 
Madame Sembrich is one of the comparatively few singers at the 
Metropolitan whose reputation has been: made in other réles than 
Wagner's, although her * Era” 








is an effective performance 










Yet 


casts of the Stanton régime (a singer like Lehmann is outside of 
Nor is there a lack, to-day, of bril- 

We have known no more moving 
no more impressively tragie Wotan than 


Van Rooy’s: no more perfect 
Mime than that of Reiss; and 
such impersonations as Goritz’s 
Alberich, Knote’s Walther, 
Homer’s Fricka, the surprising 
Nieglinde of Emma Eames, Nor- 
dica’s Jsolde and Briinnhilde, 
are impersonations of indis- 
putable vitality and impor- 
tance, 

To consider the reverse of 
the shield, it” must be = ae- 
knowledged that in ensemble ef- 
fect, in scenic equipment, and 
in certain important mechan- 
ical details, the Wagner per- 
formances at the Metropolitan 
fall considerably short of’ per- 
fection. That the stage man- 
agement is not infrequently 
faulty and inept, that certain 
essential scenic effects are im- 
perfectly achieved, and that the 
various factors’ that sliould 
work together for-the attain- 
ment of a smooth and ‘effective 
representation fail. to - cooper- 
ate, must be noted and de- 
plored. 

But, nevertheless, and consid- 
ering the performances en bloc, 
there remains, over and above 
every obvious defect, a large 
measure of successful and de- 
lightful -achievement. In the 
course of the ‘recent “ Ring’ 
cycle, for example, there wére 
many things to remember with 
pleasure and satisfaction — as 
the last act of “ Die Walkiire,” . 
the first two acts of “ Sieg- 
tried,” the conclusion (apart 
from the scenic effect) «of 
* Gitterdiimmerung ”; there 
were many excellent details of 
characterization and of singing, 
and the work of the orchestra, 
under the spirited and mag- 
netic direction of Mr. Hertz, 
was often admirable. 


















































































































Realism in Acting 

(Continued from page 26.) 
plainly of a breaking heart. But there 
was no loss of her self-control, or of her 
art: her grasp was firm upon both. I have 
known her to turn her back upon the weep- 
ing audience and make some humorous re- 
mark to a fellow player, turning again to 
those in front without having sacrificed a 
whit of her potency and power. 1 trust 
this great woman will pardon my telling 
tales out of school in attempting to express 
my admiration for an art so readily re- 
sponsive. 

The only other actress I have met who is 
endowed with this great sensibility, possess- 
ing that same gift of what might be called 
self-hypnosis, is Miss Margaret Anglin, an 
actress who is to-day, in my judgment, a 
worthy successor of Adelaide Neilson and 
Clara Morris. 

To complete my argument that the actor 
must experience an undercurrent of emotion 
to give his work apparent truth, [I will 
offer the testimony of that very fine and 
intellectual player, the late Charles Coghlan. 
He once told me that he never spoke upon 
the stage without first endeavoring to ad- 
just his mind and feeling so that the lines 
he spoke came as a natural consequent; and 


this. is why I believe he always gave the — 


effect of spontaneity and complete authority. 
| have seen but one other actor who rivalled 
him in creating this illusion, and that is 
Sir Charles Wyndham. 





Buchanan’s Wife 


(Continued from page 23.) 
can’t go on with it much longer. She’s just 
about at the end of her endurance. She 
wasn’t meant to endure things. She’s not 
that sort. She was meant to be happy.” 

The Russian looked across at the younger 
man quickly. 

‘You have a great deal of penetration,” 
he said, “more than I should have sus- 
pected. That is very true. She is not the 
sort to bear unhappiness well. Some women 
bear it all their lives; others—more nervous, 
| expect—cannot do so. What is to come 
of it? I cannot answer you that. Those 
things are, I take it, on the knees of God. 
We can only stand by and watch. We can- 
not help much. God is singularly intolerant 
of help. I know, because I have tried to in- 
terfere in His affairs, and as the result I 
am not a man, I am grief walking upon the 
earth, a thing racked and wrung by tortures 
—which cannot die. Did something move 
just then on the lawn below? No, the 
shadow of a shrub that the wind bent, prob- 
ably! I thought something moved towards 
the farther side of the house. I was wrong. 
The farther side of the house? There’s 
where poor Buchanan’s sitting alone, with 
gloom about him and bitterness eating at 
his heart. No, nothing’s stirring below 
a I was mistaken. Eh, poor Buchanan! 
‘ome, lad, let’s to bed with us! It grows 
, ate.” 

To be Continued. 





Sign Was Not Needed 


“Tne one thing most resented by Amer- 
icans,”’ observed Senator Beveridge recently, 
‘is the dictatorial attitude which some men 
attempt to assume. Much of the biting 
satire which we hear is the result of such 
arrogant presumption. 

*A congregation in eastern Illinois had 
decided to erect a new church edifice, and 
temporary accommodations. were obtained in 
an abandoned theatre. 

‘The clergyman, with folded arms and 
pompous bearing, directed the efforts of his 
sexton, who was busily engaged in cleaning 
up the aceumulated rubbish. Pieces of 
scenery, wrecked stage furniture,  pro- 
grammes, lithographs, and musty draperies 
were thrust into the flames. 

* Let nothing be wasted, William,’ warned 
the preacher, imperiously. ‘ Whatever may 
be utilized, lay it aside, and I will dispose 
of it later.’ 

“A few moments later the clergyman saw 
the sexton draw near the fire with a massive, 
easel-like arrangement. 
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‘William,’ he called, 
it may be of service.’ 

‘Hardly, grunted the perspiring sexton 
as he tossed the affair into the flames; ‘ it’s 
an old sign, “ Standing Room Only.” ’” 


‘don’t destroy that; 





Contemporary Jottings 
(From the Leavenworth, Kansas, Times) 
AN ODD MACHINE 

Witt ANDERSON, who had three of his 
fingers severed in a joining-machine last 
week, is improving rapidly, and expects to 
return to work soon. 

DEPLORABLE 

There seemed to be a good deal of miscon- 
ception of the time yesterday afternoon. 
Five people missed the afternoon Santa Fé 
train. 

AFFLUENCE LED ASTRAY 

A man who was found so drunk that he 
could not be awakened from his stupor late 
Saturday night was found to be a high-sal- 
aried travelling man running out of Kansas 
City. He had a large number of mileage 
books and more than $20 on his person when 
taken by officers. 





Moved 


A Sovutnuern politician recently told of an 
incident in connection with a slight earth- 
quake that visited one of the Gulf States 
not so many years ago. The shaking of 
the earth was distinctly felt all over the 
State, but especially in the State capital. 
The Legislature was in session at the time, 
and nearly every member thereof ran out of 
the State House when that structure began 
to evince a disposition to turn itself over. 
Of course there was an end to legislative 
proceedings for that day. When the body 


‘had reconvened it was found that some mem- 


ber of a grimly humorous turn had made an 
entry on the journal of the Legislature in 
these words: “ On motion of the House, the 
Legislature adjourned.” 





Apvice To MorHEers.— Mrs. Winsitow’s SoorHinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. 


It soothes the 


| child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is | 
| the best remedy for diarrhoea. —_ Adv.} 


| Borpen’s EAGLE Brann CoNnDENSED MILK and the Civil War 

Veteran are old friends.” The Eagle Brand is still the standard. 

It is sold by all first-class grocers. 
v.] 





“THE ORIGINAL 


THousaNps suffer from a short, hacking Cough who might 
be cured by Piso'’s Curge.—[{Adv.] 





THE BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPETE. 





Use BROWN'S Senaenieied Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 


Avoid unknown brands.— 


25 cents a box.—{Adv.] 








Pears 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 1789. 
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2 d The school boy with his 
n shining morning fate. 





For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


is a complete, pure food which builds up 
the brain, bones and muscles, and promotes 4 
healthy growth of the entire system. All of 
Nature's mineral phosphates are retained. 
Helpful in meeting the strains put upon the 
growing child of school age. Also as a 
table drink, far superior to tea, coffee and 
cocoa, for the whole family. 

Pure milk and the extracts of selected 
malted grains. A delicious food-drink is 
ready in a moment by simply Stirring the 
powder in water. In Lunch Tablet form 
also, a healthful confection for children, 
recommended by physicians. Excellent as 
a lunch at recess. 

Asample vest-pocket lunch-case, also booklet giving 
valuable recipes, sent if requested. 
At all drugyists. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S 
others are imitations 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A 
London, Eng. Montreal, Can. 









































SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Samplecard, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask for card R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















—Your Crooked Legs 


Made to appear Str lght 
by the Perfe TT 

orm. Dedcteneble: Fits }' 
any leg. Light -° a feather 
Perfectly comfort- 
able, Sent postpald i in plain 
package with complete in- 
structions for om 
dollars ($2.00). Corre- 
spondence confi ential. 
Write today. 


THE SYM-FORM CO. 2 
201 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill, Parent ALLOWED 

















——“‘Have Some Style About You” —— 
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“ CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 

Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes Good. Use a 

Ye) in time. Sold by druggists. + 
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The New British Cabinet 


(Continued from page 16.) 


looked a8 though the issue would resolve it- 
self into a gladiatorial combat between the 
two men. As a debater Mr. Asquith stands 
in the front rank, his clearness of argument 
and exposition, his nimbleness of mind, and 
his command of concise and clear-cut lan- 
guage being surpassed by no one on either 
side of the House. He is not a very popu- 
lar man. People admire him far more than 
they like him. He lacks mellowness; he is 
close and self-contained; he has neither hu- 
mor nor imagination, But all this will not 
prevent him from being an admirable Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and a bulwark of 
the Liberal cause. A man of far finer men- 
tal qualities than he, Mr. Haldane, is the 
new Minister of War. Mr. Haldane has 
nourished himself on Hegelian philosophy, 
and in sheer powers of mind probably out- 
distances any of his colleagues in the new 
cabinet except Mr. John Morley; while the 
experience of men and life that he has gained 
as a brilliantly successful lawyer is greater 
than any that Mr. Morley can boast. Mr. 
Haldane has never yet held office, but there 
is no office in which he would be likely to 
get out of his depths. He would make an 
admirable Lord Chancellor, Secretary of the 
Navy. or Minister of Education—a subject 
he has profoundly studied. As it is, he goes 
to the War Office, and I believe he will 
duplicate there the wonderful success of Mr. 
Root in the War Department at Washing- 
ton. Two other appointments have roused 
the greatest interest,—Mr. Lloyd George, the 
young Welsh solicitor, with the extraordi- 
nary talent for debate, goes to the Board of 
Trade; and Mr. John Burns, the famous 
Labor leader, becomes president of the Local 
Government Board—in which capacity the 
question of the unemployed will at once 
come before him. In Mr. Lloyd George, I 
am convinced, England possesses a second 
Chamberlain of energy, enthusiasm, courage, 
and practicality. From Mr. Burns I know 
not what to expect. Labor leaders who be- 
come cabinet ministers are usually disap- 
pointments; and the people who are most 
disappointed in them are, as a rule, the labor 
men themselves. But unless he proves a fail- 
ure, Mr. Burns will be a source of strength 
to the new Liberal government. 





To Make Automobiling Safer 


More than 300 accidents to motor - car 
tourists have been reported in -the United 
States and Canadas during 1905, many of 
them resulting fatally. It cannot be said 
that these accidents were wholly due to rapid 
speed or reckless driving, for some of the 
most serious ones happened to automobilists 
who are known to be prudent and careful 
in the management of their vehicles. Most 
of them could have been avoided by a bet- 
ter knowledge of the danger points, or by 
some warning by which the tourist could 
have been advised of -his peril. The truth is 
that in many parts of*the country, and espe- 
cially in those sections which are most 
picturesque and attractive to the tourist, the 
highways are too narrow and winding, and 
are often skirted by deep, unguarded ditches 
and dangerous. gullies, and crossed by rail- 
road tracks at points where the tourist would 
have little reason to anticipate them. 

To lessen these perils as much as possible 

the American Motor League has called upon 
its consuls, members, and proprietors of of- 
ficial stations, in all the important States 
where touring is most popular, to take up 
the work of erecting danger signs and guide- 
boards by which the tourist may be fore- 
warned and his course directed to the avoid- 
ance of these pitfalls. Many of these danger 
signs have already been put up. The league 
sends out stencils from which these signs 
can be easily made by a man of ordinary 
skill, and in some cases the completed signs 
are sent out ready to be put up. 
_ Blanks are being sent to automobilists 
in several States with letters requesting in- 
formation as to points where these signs 
should be erected, and a contract has been 
made with a firm in central New York for 
a large number of signs, which will be put 
up in place within the next few months, 
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BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Martyrdom of an Empress” 


THE 
MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS 


(ELIZABETH OF AUSTRIA) 


A personal account of the —— Elizabeth 
of Austria, written by a-close friend, and one 
of the very few to whom this remarkable woman 
ever really opened her heart. The volume 
has proved to be one of the most popular 
biographies of our time. 


Illustrated with Portraits from Private Photographs. Crown 
8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, Gilt Top, $2.50 


A KEYSTONE OF EMPIRE 


The intimate association of this anonymous 
writer with the Austrian court enables her to 
continue in this volume the entertaining recital 
of events known only to her. The Emperor 
is made the subject of the book, but anecdotes 
and incidents concerning the late Empress are 
related, as in the author’s former volume. 
Illustrated from Private Drawings and Photographs. Crown 
8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, Gilt Top, 
$2.25 net (postage extra) 


‘The Martyrdom of an Empress. 





THE 
TRIBULATIONS OF A PRINCESS 


The anonymious biography of the author of 
y Its charm lies 
in the way in which it is told; its grace, its 
good-tempered naturalness, make it as fascinat- 
ing as a romance, yet it is a volume of rem- 
iniscences of true facts in the life of a woman 
of the great world, the friend of rovalty. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, 
Gilt Top, $2.25 net. 


A DOFFED CORONET 


The volume includes peeps into the_princely 
harems of Cairo, and a portrayal of the Khedival 
Court written in a manner worthy of Pierre 
Loti himself. The opening scenes of the book 
are laid in Egypt after the Arabi Pasha re- 
bellion, when Cairo was a hotbed of inter- 
national intrigue. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, 
Gilt Top, $2.25 net. ’ 
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The Evolution of a Vast Industry 


By Charles Winans 


Chapter IX. 


NE of the most important results 
of the colossal - scale pack- 
ing-house of to-day is 
the development of cleanli- 
ness in the handling of meats. 
This is a point which vitally 
concerns the meat-consuming 
public, for the meat-consum- 
ing public’s health depends 
upon it. 

G. F. Swift had two funda- 
mental maxims in his opera- 
tions as a merchant dealing 
in meat and meat products. 
One of these was that it was 
vitally essential to success to 
keep all his wares up to pre- 
cisely the standards they were 

represented to be; the other was that all the packing-house opera- 

tions be done under the limelight, especially as those operations 
grew in magnitude and complexity. 

The charge of dark doings with suspicious animals and with 
suspicious scraps of animals was too obvious a possibility to 
escape the attention of so sagacious a merchant as was G. F. 
Swift. Without advancing high standards of quality in his wares 
on lofty principles of morality or philanthropy, he yet stood for 
them with none the less unshakable insistence. He took the plain 
business ground that, in the face of the strong competition he 
had to meet, there was no better way to hold his customers and 
his market. i 

On the same sound business principle he insisted in eliminating 
everything even suggestive of a veil of secrecy from all that was 
done in the packing-house in the way of preparing the food 
products for the consumer. Of course, certain formule in the 
preparation of certain products—as_ beef-extract, for instance— 
are valuable property, and depend upon secrecy for that value. 
These formule, naturally, are jealously guarded by all the packing- 
houses. They are assets perishable under publicity. But these 
formule are only details. They affect in no manner the ques- 
tion of cleanliness and sanitary vigilance in the handling and 
preparation of things for market which the market purchaser is 
going to eat. 

In all that pertains to this, G. F. Swift ever insisted on the 
widest publicity. He was always one of the strongest advocates 
of thorough government inspection of live animals, for one thing, 
as well as of animals after they were turned into dressed meat. 
In this, to be sure, he was_ not 
alone by any means. All of the 
wiser, 2nd hence more formidable, 





up to the drawing-room, pink-tea standard of nicety. An abattoir 
conducted on ideal lines of cleanliness and sanitation is, at the best, 
anything but an inviting place for the person making his first 
visit to it to lounge in. Such a person is sure to undergo a good 
many shocks, proportionate in violence to his particular degree 
of sensitiveness. 

But, so far as is humanly possible, Swift_& Company—which 
may be taken as representing as high a standard as any in this 
respect—has made the transit from animals on the hoof to dressed 
meat in the market-place substantially free from dirt contamina- 
tion and disease-conveying chances. In this respect the great 
packing-houses. have an advantage which the smaller concerns— 
which are running in considerable numbers.in the great pack- 
ing-house vicinities—as well as the local abattoirs in cities and 
towns scattered all over the country, cannot meet. They have 
not the capital, the plant, nor the equipment to meet it, for one 
thing. It would cut too much into their narrow border of profits 
to attempt to meet it, for another. 

That is only another instance of the exigencies of modern pub- 
lie demand making the conduct of many forms of modern in- 
dustry on a small scale more and more difficult. The day of small 
things, moved by small capital, in the industrial world of Amer- 
ica many economical philosophers regard as drawing to a close, be- 
cause of precisely such changes, among other reasons, in the 
character of the purchasing public’s demands. If the small pack- 
ing-house could make the same proportional economies in opera- 
tion. could turn offal into valuable commodities, so exhaustively 
as do the larger concerns, then the smaller establishments could 
compete more successfully. As it is, even now many of them are 
doing good businesses and making money. But they do it by 
adroitly adjusting themselves as far as possible to the new order 
of things. There are numbers of such concerns out in the stock- 
yard districts of Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City, and other large 
packing centres. But they seldom attempt to work continuously. 
They jump in and buy live stock when prices are low, transform 
their purchases into non-perishable food products, for the most 
part, close down for a while, and wait for a good market to 
sell in. The field of competition in the packing-house business 
is as wide open as it ever was. But its openness applies more 
and more to competition based on large capitalization. Large 
capitalization, however, is the order of the day. Capitals as 
large as Swift & Company’s can be very readily raised when 
it can be demonstrated that it can be applied to an _ enter- 
prise that has promise of a paying basis. This fact applies to 
the packing-house business as well as to every other. It is a fact 
that is one of the potent forces operating to prevent abnormal 





of his competitors knew as well as 
he did that there was no better ad- 
vertisement for their products than 
throwing the door wide open and 
keeping a standing invitation to the 
public to come in and witness -the 
preparation of those products down 
to the- smallest detail in their 
manipulation. On the other hand, 
they knew equally well that a well- 
grounded, or even a partially well- 
grounded, charge of uncleanliness or 
negligence of sanitary precautions 
would work more harm to their 
businesses than they could repair in 
many months, or in many years, per- 
haps. Such charges, indeed, if sus- 
tained, were potent with possibili- 
ties of permanent injury. 

So the big packing-houses, from 
the days they first began to be big, 
have zealously encouraged visitors 
to their works, and have taken care 
that these visitors have every oppor- 
tunity to see what was going on; 
have their questions patiently an- 
swered, and their comments and 
suggestions duly noted. That has 
become a fixed policy with Swift & 
Company, at least. 

Now, in order to keep open house 
in this way, with the full glare of 
light searching out every nook and 
corner, leaving no places obscure 
and mysterious, it was necessary 














that the house be kept in apple-pie 
order. Of course an abattoir is not 
a drawing-room, and cannot be kept 
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Examining Throat Glands 


and arbitrary elevations of meat prices irrespective of the cost 
of meat raw material. Let it be established that extravagant 
profits are being made in the meat business, or in any other 
business where the sources of raw-material supply are open to 
everybody—as is the case with the packing-house industry—and 
the field will be quickly invaded from all quarters with plenty 
of capital back of the invasion. 

And in no way are the advantages of the large scale on which 
the packing-house industry is now conducted more apparent to 
the general public than in the elaborate system of sanitation and 
cleanliness which has grown up about that industry and become 
a part of it. A good percentage of the output of the great pack- 
ing-house of to-day goes abroad. Foreign countries have their 
own particular standards, which must be met before foodstuffs 
will be admitted to them. As evidence that those standards, in 
the matter of sanitary regulations especially, have been met, 
these foreign countries require the certification of the govern- 
ment of the countries in which the commodities in question 
originate. 

The only way the large packing-houses like Swift & Company 
can meet these varying and exacting foreign conditions is to have 
a rigid government inspection of all their output. It is impossi- 
ble to tell what particular beef or what particular mutton, for in- 
stance, is going to this or that foreign country, or what is going 
to our own home market. The inspection must be broad enough 
and minute enough in its character to cover all countries. 

All the meat, therefore, which passes through such an establish- 
ment as Swift & Company is subjected to rigid United States gov- 
ernment inspection. Stock that, in the form of meat, is going to 
xermany, or Great Britain, or France, or the countries of the 
antipodes, or the Orient, bear the government stamp, just as does 
stock that, in the form of meat, is going to the markets of Maine, 
Louisiana, or the Pacific coast. At the government Bureau of 
Animal Industry out at the Chicago Stock Yards there is a force 
of over 300 people engaged in the inspection of animals and meat 
in the packing- houses of the Swift & Company type. There 
are 150 inspectors of animals on the’ hoof and of the ani- 
mals transformed into dressed meat and on their way to the cool- 
ing-rooms. It is only those animals on the hoof, of course, which 
have passed this inspection that are permitted to pass to the 
abattoir. When a steer or a hog or a sheep with no superficial 
indications of being defective gets by the inspector on the hoof, 
it has to pass a still minuter and more thorough inspection after 
it has been transformed into meat and is on its way to the cooling- 
room. If, in that ordeal, it is thrown out, it goes into the “ tank,” 
and is converted into fertilizer. 

Nor is that all, by any means. The packing company. itself has 
its own corps of expert inspectors. This force attends minutely 
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to the enforcement of very rigid rules of cleanliness and sanita- 
tion in the handling of the meat from the time it passes the gov- 
ernment inspector until it is actually laid down in the market- 
place. A constant watchfulness over employees is maintained. 
Clearly expressed rules governing the habits of such employees 
and their methods of work are exposed on every hand. Any vio- 
lation of these rules is met with the sharp word of reproof or 
with the still sharper act of discipline. All this, of course, is an 
item of heavy expense in its totality, covering the whole of the 
enormous plant. It is an item which smaller concerns would find 
embarrassing to carry, but which in concerns of the Swift & Com- 
pany dimensions is woven in as only a detail in the vast 
mechanism. 

As for the work of the government inspectors out at the Chi- 
cago Stock Yards, it is of the most exacting nature. This fact is 
fully recognized by the ehief of the Animal Industry Bureau. 
He fully appreciates that to meet the high standard of thorough- 
ness of inspection demanded there must be no overworking of the 
inspectors. There are 150 of these inspectors on the government 
stock-yards force. Each inspector only works three hours at a 
stretch, and -two of these three-hour “ turns ”’—six hours in all— 
constitute a day’s work. The strain of attention and the char- 
acter of the surroundings in which the most critical portion of 
the -work is done would make short hours an absolute necessity. 
The post of the governmeiut inspector of the meat proper is in 
the thick of the rapid-transit procession from the hammer- 
stroke to the cooling- room. Clad in his long frock, reaching 
from his head to his heels, he has to stand in the storm- 
centre of the turmoil, ever alert, his judgments quick, sure, and 
irrevocable. 

The loss incident to rejection of an animal on the hoof by the 
inspectors falls upon the farmer or feeder. Swift & Com- 
pany and. the other, great packing concerns will not touch a 
dead or fatally injured animal. They will not have the 
trail of such material cross their thresholds. The animal 
lies where it is in the stock-yards until it is taken away by 
a coneern that makes a business of turning material of this kind 
into fertilizer. 

Absolute thoroughness of inspection, cleanliness in the handling 
of the passed and accepted dressed meat and in the manufacture 
of all the great number of food products that come from the 
meat—no one can see the operations of a typical concern like 
that of Swift & Company and not be convinced that these two 
characteristics of the modern packing-house are fixed, incontro- 
vertible facts. The glare of light thrown on even the inmost work: 
ings of the vast machines of commerce these concerns have grown to 
be is too strong and clear to leave any room for doubt. 

To be Continued, 
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The Northwest 


UnderThree Hags 


By CHARLES MOORE 


With Illustrations by Howard Pyle, Fred- 
eric Remington, and others. 


The early story of the Northwest—the French ex- 
plorations and occupation, the Indian wars, the Eng. 
lish conquest; and later assumption by the United 
States. 

In the preparation of this account of the pioneers 
of civilization, the author has had access to the famous 
Parkman Collection of MSS, and government sources. 

lhe work is of historical importance, correcting a 
number of errors and misapy-rehensions sanctioned by 
previous writers, and is written in an entertaining 
style. 


Crown 8vo, $2.50 
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Treachery 


AN officer of the army was one day re- 
ferring in a humorous vein to the large 
body of “ professional heroes” produced by 
our war with Spain, when he related the 
case of a Western politician who endeavored 
to make capital of his “war” record in 
Cuba. 

This politician, shortly after his return 
to the United States after being mustered 
out, became a candidate for a minor office 
in the gift of the State of Indiana. He made 
many flamboyant speeches, in which frequent 
references were injected to the effect that 
he had always “been in the forefront of 
the fight.” Furthermore, he dwelt with 
emphasis upon his own bravery in two bat- 
tles in Cuba that were fought the same day. 
At this point some unfeeling and sceptical 
person arose and asked the speaker how 
such a feat could have been possible, seeing 
that the battles referred to had been fought 
at places some ninety-five miles apart. 

The “hero” immediately replied: ‘“ My 
friends, there is a traitor in the hall! Put 
him out!” 





Our Trade in Jewels 


More than 36 million dollars’ worth of 
diamonds and other precious stones have 
been imported into the United States during 
the past calendar year. This importation 
of diamonds and precious stones is by far 
the largest in the history of the United 
States, the high-water mark in earlier years 
having been 2814 millions in 1903, while 
1904 showed but 2734 millions. In the ten 
months of 1905 ending with the month of 
October the total was over 31 million dol- 
lars, or more than in any full year prior 
to 1905. The importation of these ten 
months, amounting to $31,359,157, gives an 
average of over 3 million dollars per month, 
so that it may reasonably be assumed that 
the figures for the twe following months 
will bring the total up to 36 million dollars, 
as against 27%, million dollars in 1904 and 
281, millions in 1903. 


The $20,000,000 Mark 


It was not until the year 1901 that im- 
ports of diamonds and other precious stones 
ever passed the 20-million-dollar mark. In 
the period from 1888 to 1892 the importa- 
tions of diamonds and other precious stones 
averaged about 12 million dollars per an- 
num. With the depression which followed, 
however, the importation dropped to about 
7% million dollars in 1894 and a little less 
than 5 millions in 1896, and to about 
6, millions in 1897, but began to increase 
in 1898, when it reached nearly 10 millions, 
and was by 1899 1614 million dollars in 
value, in 1901 more than 23 millions, in 
1903 281% millions, in 1904 27%, millions, 
and in 1905, as already indicated, seems 
likely to be fully 36 millions. 


The Boom in Diamonds 


This group, “diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones,’ which will aggregate 36 
million dollars in the imports of the year, 
is composed chiefly of diamonds, the “ other 
precious stones” forming about one-fifth of 
the total value of the group and diamonds 
forming about four-fifths. It is probable 
that the value of diamonds alone brought 
into this country during the past year 
will be nearly or quite 30 million dollars 
and the “other precious stones” approxi- 
mately 7 million dollars. The diamond im- 
portations of the past year will be about 
three times as much as those of 1890 and 
nearly six times as much as the average 
during the period 1894-1897. 


Diamond.-cutting in America 


One interesting feature of the record of 
diamond importations, shown by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor through its 
Bureau of Statistics, is the rapid growth 
which has occurred in that group of dia- 
monds classified as “ diamonds uncut.” An 
attempt was made a few years ago to estab- 
lish a diamond-cutting industry in the United 
States, and this has apparently been ex- 
tremely successful, since the value of uncut 
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diamonds imported has greatly increased 
during the last decade. In 1896 the value 
of uncut diamonds imported into the United 
States was $78,815, in 1897 practically 114% 
million dollars, in 1898 about 214% millions, 
in 1899 over 414 millions, in 1901 about 61 
millions, in 1902 over 8 millions, in 1903 
over 10 millions, and in 1905 will also ex- 
ceed 10 millions. 

The growth of the diamond-cutting in- 
dustry in the United States is evinced not 
only by the increase in the importation of 
uncut diamonds, but also by the census fig- 
ures, showing that’ the number of persons 
engaged in “ lapidary work ” increased from 
92 in 1896 to 498 in 1900, and the-value of 
the material used increased from $124,852 
in 1890 to $4,655,765 in 1900, and the value 
of products grew from $315,604 in :1890 to 
$5,786,281 in 1900. The value of uncut 
diamonds imported in the decade ending with 
1905 will aggregate about 60 million dollars 
and of cut diamonds about 100 million 
dollars, while the value of other precious 
stones imported in the same period amounts 
to considerably more than 36 million dollars, 
making the grand total for the decade for 
diamonds and other precious stones ap- 
proximately 200 million dollars. 





When Irving was Turned Down 


BRAM STOKER, who for many years was 
connected with the management of the late 
Sir Henry Irving, tells of an amusing’ inci- 
dent which occurred during the player’s tour 
of the Middle West. 

It appears that Irving, in order to break 
a “long jump” from Chicago to another 
city, was desirous of securing for one night 
the theatre of a town in Indiana. Accord- 
ingly, Stoker wired the individual who was 
both proprietor and manager of the play- 
house in question, requesting that Sir Henry 
be given a night’s engagement. 

In a short while Mr. Stoker received the 
following: “Does Irving parade?” When 
shown this, the distinguished Briton was 
much amused. He directed Stoker to reply 
that “Irving was a tragedian, not a min- 
strel.” 

The further reply came, “Don’t want 
Irving unless he parades.” 





Science and Superstition 


THERE is a young woman in Washington 
who is a graduate of a seminary that makes 
a feature of its course in domestic hygiene. 

One day a friend was walking with this 
young woman, and their conversation turned 
to the discussion of some rather abstruse 
questions which the graduate intended to 
present in a paper before a woman’s club 
at, the capital. The graduate was holding 
forth in approved seminary style on various 
scholarly themes, when she suddenly stopped 
and picked up a pin on the sidewalk. 

“T am surprised,” smilingly observed her 
companion, glancing at the rusty pin as 
the graduate stuck it under the lapel of her 
coat. 

“It is a little superstition I have never 
been able to conquer,’ said the graduate, 
“but,” she hastened to explain, “I shall 
sterilize this as soon as I get home.” 





A Veteran 


A MEMBER of the bar of Baltimore relates 
jiow a witness in a trial suit in that city 
once “got back” at the Jawyer who had 
been endeavoring to “rattle” the witness by 
a severe cross-examination. 

At a certain point in the proceedings the 
witness suddenly interrupted the  cross- 
examining lawyer by exclaiming: 

“Look here! You needn’t think you kin 
rattle me by askin’ all them questions.” 

“No?” was the sarcastic rejoinder. 

“ No, sirree!” ¢ame in emphatic tone from 
the refractory witness. ‘“ Your questions 
don’t bother me at all. I’ve raised three 
sons an’ two grandsons, an’ I’ve been in 
training a good many years.” 




























































Notable Deaths of 1905 


THe year just closed has not been as 
notable as some previous years for its record 
of the deaths of famous people. The only 
death which had an international significance 
was that of John Hay. Other men in the 
same field of human action who have passed 
on were Delyansis, the Greek publicist; 
Maximo Gomez, the veteran fighter for 
Cuban liberty; Senator O. H. Platt, of Con- 
necticut; and George 8. Boutwell, whose 
career as an independent getter of votes 
and holder of offices under a variety of 
party affiliations has not often been equalled. 

The musical and dramatic worlds will miss 
Theodore Thomas and Joseph Jefferson, and 
American art circles will miss the work of 
Messrs. George H. Boughton and R. Swain 
Gifford. Germany will miss von Menzel, and 
in. France Henner and Bouguereau will be 
mourned. 

In the realm of creative literature there 
is a strikingly low rate of mortality to 
chronicle—Jules Verne in France, de Hérédia 
in Spain, and Lew Wallace in this country, 
being the most prominent figures. 

The American bar will miss Mr. James 
C. Carter, of New York, and Mr. Wheeler H. 
Peckham: and of notable financiers of an 
earlier day Mr. Jay Cooke leaves behind him 
a noteworthy record. F. Norton Goddard 
and William H. Baldwin, of New York, will 
be greatly missed. Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, with Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, seem 
to have been the most prominent figures 
among American women who died during the 
year, 

The international Y. M. C. A. movement 
has lost the founder of that striking devel- 

‘ opment of Protestant activity throughout the 
world, Sir George Williams, of London. Of 
Roman Catholic prelates the most eminent 
to pass on have been Cardinal Langenieux, 
of Rheims, France; Archbishop Chapelle, 
prominent in American Catholie circles as a 
diplomat, and mediator between the United 
States and the Catholics of Porto Rico, Cuba, 
and the Philippines during negotiations fol- 
lowing our taking title to these former in- 
sular possessions; and Mgr. George Doane, 
of Newark, New Jersey. The Methodist 
Episcopal Board of Bishops has lost Bishop 
Joyce, and the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in this country Bishop McLaren, of Chicago 
—a leader in the “Catholic” wing of that 
Chureh; while Universalists miss their 
ablest Biblical scholar, Dr. Orello Cone; and 
Lutherans, Rev. Dr. E. J. Wolf; and Con- 
gregationalists, Professor Day of Yale Uni- 
versity. 





Where He Got It 


A NuMBER of politicians in Washington 
were discussing the tendency of a certain 
well-known political speaker invariably to 
allude to his party’s successes as having been 
“directed by the hand of Providence.” 

“It’s most extraordinary,’ said Repre- 
sentative John Sharp Williams, “but he 
really seems sincere in that conviction. At 
the same time, gentlemen, while 1 haven’t 
the least objection to the Senator’s having 
an ace up his sleeve occasionally, I do wish 
he would not always insist that Providence 
put it there!” 





Particular 


“ ANY man with a sense of humor,’ once 
observed Frank Daniels, the comedian, “ can 
always find something to his entertainment 
if he will stand near the box-office window of 
‘the opry-house’ in any small town and 
listen to the Rubes as they make known 
their wants to the man who peddles the 
tickets. 

“Out in Ohio one afternoon I was standing 
near the box-office window a few minutes 
before the beginning of a matinée given by 
a friend’s combination. A fine old boy from 
the country—one of the kind that sees about 
one show in two years—approached the win- 
dow, his roll in hand, and delivered himself 
of the following: 

“*Say, young feller!’ (In a. voice loud 
enough to be heard a block away.) ‘Gimme 
i good seat! I want it right down the mid- 
dle lane and close up to the exercises!’ ” 
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Gasoline Cars for 1906 


RE built of the best materials in the world under methods and processes 
more advanced than those employed in any automobile factory other 
than our own. No consideration of the cost of production has been permitted 
to interfere with making perfect every part and piece of each model, whether 
pertaining to mechanism, bodywork or general equipment. The expense of 
making the crankshafts, for instance, is six times greater than that of any pre- 
viously made in this country. We guarantee that these cars, each according to 
its power and place, will yield the greatest things possible in motor service. 


40-45 h. p. four-cylinder motor under forward bonnet — sliding gear transmission, four 

MARK XLVII speeds and one reverse; jump spark ignition from storage battery ; new pattern auto- 
matic carburetor; special chrome-nickel steel gears, axles, crankshaft and jackshaft; crank 

shaft machined cold out of solid block; double chain drive; 1-beam front axle forged in 

one piece ; pressed steel frame; 108-inch wheel base; seat starting: new pattern brakes. 

Price, with standard body . $4,500 

With 112-inch wheel base, Royal Victoria, Double Victoria, Limousine or Landaulet Body, 

$5,000 to $5,500 


An entirely new model. 24-28 h. p. four-cylinder, vertical water-cooled motor; shaft drive, 
MARK XLVI sliding gear transmission, three speeds and reverse ; low tension make and break magneto 
current ignition; special chrome-nickel steel gears and shafts, crankshaft machined cold 
out of solid block ; 1-beam front axle forged in one piece; rotary pump oil lubrication; 
pressed steel frame, 98-inch wheel base; double side entrance body seating five passen- 
BETS. PRICE. ccc cccccccccdcccccccoccccccccccscecosecesecoececceeeecessegsoosecooecseeeces $3,000 





Perpetuating Mark XLIV., one of the most successful of medium-weight 1905 cars. 18 
MARK XLIV-2 h. p. double opposed horizontal motor under forward bonnet; frame length increased eight 
inches, giving ample room forward of each seat; wheel base increased to 90 inches. Rear 
seat widened five inches; double side entrance body. An ideal family car, which will climb 
any hill and maintain g speed of 35 miles per hour on the level. Price $1,750 


Columbia Electric Carriages 


Victoria-Phaetons, Runabouts, Broughams, Landaulets 
Hansoms, Surreys, Delivery Wagons, Trucks 








Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasoline Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages and 
Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request 


** At New York we shall exhibit at Madison Square Garden only, January 13-20.** 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN... 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th St. Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. Boston: Columbia 
Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhepe St. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Co., 250 North 
Broad St. Washington : Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 15th St. and Ohio Ave. Paris: 

A. Bianchi, 194 Boulevard Malesherbes. Member Association of Licensed Auto, Mfrs. 


Make the best cocktail. A delightful 
& aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
; beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce 
of‘’sherry or sweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and wids digestion. 
BITTERS important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
] h J i F 


By MARK TWAIN 


This story first brought Mark Twain into prominence as a humorist. 
It had instant recognition as a notable piece of humorous fiction. 
and has remained a general favorite amid all the author's later work. 
The story of the “Jumping Frog” is now published as a book, with 
translation from the French and new addition by the author written 
in November of 1903. 














Hamorously Illustrated with Twelve Full-page Drawings by Strothman 
Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 
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PRACTICAL. 


Minister: ‘*Can ye tell me, Donald, my man, why the Shepherd left the 
ninety and nine sheep to seek for the one that was lost?” 
Donald: **It maun ha’ been a prize-winner.”’ 





Financial 


Letters sold. Oabie Tene bought an | Tee Auprr Coseranee oF New YorkK 


rope and South Africa, C vend WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, | EDWARD T. PERINE. 











JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas. and Gen. Manaver. | 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters GrorGé Ww. Youn, F. C. RICHARDSON, 
® ot Credit. Collections made. Vice-Presidents, : y Assistant Treasurer, 
Credit. International Cheques. Cer- seiees oes Investigations for ; 
tificates of Deposit. erchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


= 4 rown a rothers & Co., Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
ft m . y Arcade Building, Easton Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. ~ and Market Sts. 15 State Street. La Salle and Monrve Sts. 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital = = = $2,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits $6,000,000 
OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 
DIRECTORS 
Joun Jacos Astor. James B. Duke, A. D. Juicuiarp, SAMuEL Rea, 
Cuarces H. ALven, Henry M. FLAGLER, JoserH Larocgur, WintuHrRop RuTHERFURD, 
GrorGe F. BAKER, DanieL GUGGENHEIM, D. O. MILs, Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Epwarp J. Brrwinp, G. G. Haven, Levi P. Morton. Jacos H. Scuirr, 

Paut D. CRavatu, James N. Jarvir, RicHarp A. McCurpy, VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Watter S. Jounston, W. G. Oakman, Harry Payne Wuirney. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Levi P. Moxrton, Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. Jarvir, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, Paut D. Cravatu, facosp H. Scuirr, 
Cuarves H. ALLEN, G. G. Haven, Harry PavNe Wuitney. 
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BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 


WM.LANAHAN @ SON 
BALTIMORE. 


50 YEARS’ 
TEST, STILL 
THE BEST 


Reid s atall first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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FOR , MEN. OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


_=MADE AT KEY west 


ial eiainee Habit cubed | in 10 to 20 a: ays. 
No pay. 7 cured. Write 
R, J. L. STE EPHENS co, 
Lebanon, Ohio. 


Dept. 57. 








A Short Gistory of 
Che English People 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN 








The history is too well known to 
Standard need comment or introduction. 
Work It is universally recognized as 
one of the standard works of 
Reliable English literature—a history of 
and the English people both reliable 
Comprehensive and comprehensive. 
The present edition is in four 
In Four volumes, richly illustrated, to ful- 
Volumes fill the oft-expressed wish of the 
distinguished historian that Eng- 
lish history might be so inter- 
preted by pictures that readers 
would see how men and things 
appeared to the spectators of 
that day, and how contempo- 
—— rary observers represented them. 
Illuminated Four Imperial Octavo Volumes 
Missals Cloth. *- -. - -§20,00 
Three-quarter Leather 30.00 
Manuscripts, Three-quarter Crush- P 
Etc. ed Levant - - - 40.00 


Sample pages and full particulars how to buy 
these sets, either for cash or on small monthly 
payments, can be obtained on application. 
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With 
Many 
Illustrations 





Morning, Noon and Night Fast Trains to The West—Via New York Central, 
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